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THE QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue of Missions) 


1. He invited them to his house, and 
they went on with the meeting there— 
who was he? 

2. What mountain path 
named the Glory Trail? 

3. The ‘real Japanese American ques- 
tion is not how much American soil Japan 
is to occupy but ’’—what? 

4. Why did she throw away the quinine? 

5. There’s no other library like it in the 
state—what kind is it? 

6. Their town escaped cholera last 
year—why? 

7. Native gifts enabled them to close 
the year without a deficit—where? 

8. She earns more than any of the peo- 
ple in her village. Where was she trained 
for such work? 

g. Name one result of the Gandhi move- 
ment in India. 

10. They bought a stereopticon ma- 
chine for a Burman mission station. How 
did they get the money? 

1. Every Tuesday a crowd is waiting 
—for whom? 

12. Suifu has a library, reading room, 
museum, football team, and a_ public 
health campaign. How much does this 
work cost the mission board? 

13. Father can take part as well as 
Mother—in what? 

14. It was an epochal day although the 
congregation understood only a few words 
of the sermon—to whom was this sermon 
preached ? 

15. He didn’t have to pay the income 
tax —why did the city exempt him? 

16. He donated his share in his father’s 
estate—for what? 

17. Her signs have saved more than 800 
lives—what sort of signs are they? 

18. A hundred villages benefited, a 
thousand church attendants, a thousand 
children in school—whose monument is 
this? 

19. She had to pay $3.67 duty—on 
what? 

20. ‘The most crying need of all our 
work is for .’ Supply the 
missing words. 


should be 
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Introducing You to the October Issue 


ISSIONS has just one opportunity 
to present and press the plan of 
our Foreign Mission Societies to 
“Fill a Ship with Fellowship’”— 
which is the shortest way of express- 
ing the aim to secure from our peo- 

=e} ple relief supplies sufficient to filla 
ship, bound for ports of distribution from which these 
supplies can be sent to the suffering and destitute peoples 
of Central Europe. The children especially are the ob- 
jects of solicitude, but our Baptist people at large are in 
great need, through no fault of their own, but as the result 
of war. Read Mr. Lipphard’s account of what is pro- 
posed, and take share in it promptly. You will not miss 
Madame Kolator’s sketch, which does not dwell on the 
relief needs, but imparts a new understanding of what 
we have in Czechoslovakia that should lead to enlarge- 
ment of Baptist effort there at this special time. 

Two features in addition mark the issue. One is In- 
dian mission work, with a finely illustrated article by Coe 
Hayne, and a chapter of history by Dr. Kinney, who has 
made long study at first hand of one of our governmental 
problems. We have not yet reached the proper treat- 
ment of the Indians. Christian missions are doing some- 
thing, under great disadvantages, but until the govern- 
ment finds a way out of past and present conditions the 
evils will continue. Meanwhile, where our missionaries 
are at work there are results which prove that the Red 
Man can become a good citizen by becoming first a de- 
pendable Christian. 

The second feature is the first section of a description 
of our medical mission work in Telugu Land, South 
India, as seen by a competent inspector, Rev. Volney 
Witter. His visit, while unofficial, must have been as 
cheering to hard-worked doctors and nurses as it is in- 
forming to our readers. We are glad to have this type 
of report of an important tour. 

“Peroxide” is one of the capital home mission sketches, 
proving the value to the country of our mission work 
among the newcomers. The name is new to us, but the 
Story is revealing of conditions often found. Dr. 
Phelps’ brief account of ‘The Greatest Church in the 
World” is brimful of queries and suggestions. As a new 
missionary, Mr. Hutton tells of some of his interesting ex- 


periences, and Miss Ruth Ward in extracts from home let- 
ters answers in the best way those who do not see how all 
forms of mission work can be made truly and most effec- 
tively evangelistic. Note, too, how this idea of giving the 
gospel in place of heathen error shines through the Bur- 
man college girl’s letters. Billington’s Monument is truly 
described as the work he did in one of the most difficult 
and uninviting fields. Dr. Levering shows why he does 
not believe the Gandhi non-cooperation movement in 
India will be permanent, and sheds light in few words 
upon this unusual form of revolt against government. 
Mr. Kitchen, among his first impressions, has also some- 
thing to say about this movement and the conditions as 
he sees them. Where events move so rapidly, it is not 
easy to keep fully abreast of them, but it is interesting to 
note how accurately our experienced missionaries inter- 
pret and forecast, as a rule. 

The book reviews are not perfunctory. We do not 
recommend a book unless we believe it has something 
worth while in it, and try to indicate what the value is. 
Mrs. Montgomery knows books, too, and is a valued 
helper in this department. The pages that follow, cov- 
ering the World Field, with its reports from all parts of 
our great territory, the World Wide Guild, Children’s 
World Crusade, Open Forum, Book of Remembrance, 
and the Puzzle Page, cannot be skipped without loss; 
and of course they are of special interest to a great many 
readers. 

From the letters we receive we are inclined to think 
that some of the most careful readers of the magazine 
are to be found among the Guilders (to coin a word) 
and Crusaders. [Illustrations are adding much to the 
attractiveness of those departments. By the way, as one 
new feature of this year we are going to introduce the 
Crusaders and Heralds (and of course all other readers) 
to some of the boys and girls of missionaries—provided 
Miss Noble approves. 

We wish to give special credit to the Woodlawn Bap- 
tist Church of Chicago, Dr. M. P. Boynton, pastor, for 
placing a copy of Missions in every family in the church 
—this calling for 364 subscriptions. This is done as the 
best means of stimulating missionary interest and sup- 
port through inspiring information. We commend a 
similar church budget provision as a wise investment. 
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A YOUNG MONO LEARNING TO READ 


MISS SCHOFIELD, OUR FIRST MISSIONARY TO THE MONO 


Sunrise for the Mono 


BY COE 


I 


~~ TRANGER than romance is the story of 
a the fall and rise of the Mono Indians of 
California.* It must begin in the dim 
}}| past when the Spaniards discovered this 
\ ed} continent and it must be carried forward 
through the Spanish and Mexican perse- 
cutions to the time when the gold camps were established 
at points along the San Joaquin River almost within sight 
of our Baptist Indian chapels. From the days when the 
gold camps became silent and deserted down to the 
coming of our missionaries we should trace the story, 
following the Indians to the high foothills where, living 
like the squirrels and rabbits in the wilderness, they were 
found and brought into a world of light and beauty by 
the faithful missionaries working under the auspices of 
the two Home Mission Societies and the Northern 
California Baptist State Convention. 

Gross mismanagement had characterized the adminis- 
tration of the dozen or more reservations set aside for the 
Indians in 1851. High prices were demanded of the 
Indians for commodities intended for free distribution; 
choice lots were sold at high rates to the miners; in one 
instance it was shown that only two-thirds of a contract 
for beef was actually delivered to the Indians for whom 
the Government bought it. As the reservations included 
several mineral belts and cut into valuable agricultural 
lands coveted by settlers, vigorous protests were sent to 
Washington, the objectors urging that under the 
acquisition of California from Mexico the natives had no 
inherent right to the soil. Congress did not ratify the 
treaties, and the Indians of great sections of California 
became homeless waifs. Then followed a rapid settle- 
ment of the valleys, marked everywhere by an even more 

*The complete story of the Mono Indians, tracing their history from the 
days of the Spanish conquerors and the California gold diggers to present-day 
triumphs of the gospel as brought to them by our own Baptist missionaries, 
is presented in the first seven chapters of ‘‘ By-paths to Forgotten Folks,” 
by Coe Hayne, edited by the Department of Missionary Education for the 


reading contests of the ensuing year and just published by the Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 


HAYNE 


revolting treatment of the natives. The land-grabbers, 
emboldened by Congressional repudiation of the treaties, 
began to drive the Indians into the barren mountain 
districts from homesteads which they had occupied for 
generations, although in most cases they held no pre- 
emption or title deeds for the land, either because of their 
ignorance in such matters or because of their position as 
non-citizens. 

From the early fifties until within a dozen years ago 
there have been remnants of the persecuted Indian tribes 
of the San Joaquin Valley living in the remote cafions 
and pockets of the Sierras like wild creatures of the 
wilderness. Their food has consisted of acorns, insects, 
roots and herbs and such game as they could procure. 
Their homes have been huts or caves as fortune decreed. 
With hardly any knowledge of agriculture, and for the 
most part devoid of land, schools, Christian guidance or 
employment, they have been shunned almost completely 
by the whites when not being exploited by unscrupulous 
traders and bootleggers. 

One does not read more than one authentic history of 
California before the discovery is made that the Indians 
of the Pacific Slope fared no better under the rule of Spain 
and Mexico than during the persecutions of the early 
fifties. The Mono Indians at our Baptist Mission 
stations have their traditions concerning the kidnappers 
from the Spanish missions. They relate stories of the 
visits of the padres who conducted convert hunts, 
baptized great numbers, and then left them in their pagan 
wretchedness. 

After suffering the loss of everything that made for 
tribal happiness, the Mono became a wanderer in the 
waste places with nothing to show for his contact with 
white men except a knowledge of their vices and a craving 
for their red liquor, handicaps to be added to the evil 
traits and practices peculiarly tribal in their viciousness 
and destroying power. 

Within the tribes the influence of the medicine men was 
supreme and altogether bad. We show a photograph o! 
one of their pow wow houses. These avaricious charla- 
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MISS SCHOFIELD AND TWO OF HER INDIAN FRIENDS 


tans extracted large benefactions for their fandangoes, 
their cry dances for the dead, and their sorceries for the 
living. Possessing methods of destroying those who did 
not subject themselves to their will, or for whose death 
others were willing to pay the price in money or com- 
modities, the medicine men held the Indians in their 
power, through fear, for generation after generation. 
Not until our missionaries came were the eyes of the 
Indians opened to the fraud and cunning of these tribal 
pests. Marriage had no religious significance; it was 
simply the occasion for the bartering of women for 
commodities desired by scheming parents. 

The industrial conditions among the Mono Indians 


before the coming of the missionaries were extremely un- 
favorable. They were looked upon as inferior help to be 
used only when better could not be obtained. So de- 
graded were these Indians that the majority of them 
yielded to their craving for whiskey after working a few 
days, the bootlegger and the gambler gathering in their 


earnings. Their drunken orgies frequently resulted in 
bloody frays, and the nights were made horrible by the 
barbarous chants of the participants in their weird 
gambling games. 

The demand for laborers during the grape harvest 


THE WOMAN WAS ONLY A BURDEN BEARER BEFORE THE 
MISSIONARIES CAME 


brought a large number of Indians into Clovis, California, 
during the summer of 1907. Working only a few days at 
a time the majority of these Indians became easy picking 
for the gamblers and bootleggers. A series of indescrib- 
able debauches marked their sojourn in the valley. But 
as a people they were not altogether neglected. Rev. 
W. C. Cook, the Baptist minister in Clovis, found no rest 
until he made a move in their behalf. He received a 
request from J. W. Sharer to preach to the dozen or more 
Indian grape pickers on the latter’s ranch. The following 
Sunday afternoon he accepted the invitation, and 
although few of his sentences were understood by the 
Indians, there being no interpreter available, it may be 
said that the day was epochal. The pastor has related 
how he looked into the stoical faces of the Indians while 
he spoke to them and obtained a vision of what should be 
done for such benighted people. The vision he later 
translated into these words: ‘“‘A missionary must come 
and live among these people and slowly, patiently show 
them the way to Christ and the true life. There is no 
short cut. It will take years, perhaps decades, to do this. 
Only patient missionary toil will get them out of the 
mire.” 

Mrs. Mary H. Temple, a benevolent Presbyterian 








REV. J. G BRENDEL, GENERAL MISSIONARY TO THE MONO, 
WITH ONE OF THE INDIANS 





MR. BRENDEL AND A MONO WORKER IN A VINEYARD 








UNPACKING A MISSIONARY BOX 


woman of Clovis, at this critical time arrived inde- 
pendently at the same conclusion. The two conferred 
and decided to call a meeting of the people of Clovis to 
discuss the possibility of doing something for the Indians. 
At this public meeting held in the local Baptist church, 
October 30, 1907, the Clovis Indian Missionary Society 
was formed. This later became merged into the Fresno 
County Indian Association, an organization which 
succeeded in getting the Baptist denomination to 
establish the first station for Mono Indians at Auberry, 
Fresno County, California, with Miss Ida M. Schofield 
as the first missionary. This was done in the spring of 
1909. Six months later Miss Schofield was joined by Miss 
Emma C. Christensén. Both were missionaries of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society work- 
ing under the direction of the Northern California Baptist 
State Convention. Later came J. G. Brendel, general 
missionary of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

One day, a year after the opening of the first mission, 
a Mono Indian came to the Baptist parsonage at Clovis 
to deliver a message from the missionaries at Auberry. 
The Indian could not return home that night and the 
hospitality of the parsonage was extended. The quiet 
evening was spent in a one-sided conversation during 
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MEALTIME AT MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


which the minister’s questions were answered by gutteral 
monosyllables, yet with a smiling countenance. Real 
fellowship prevailed, the bond of union being their love 
for the same blessed Jesus, for this Indian was one of 
several recent converts at Auberry. 

It came time to retire; the house became quiet. Then 
suddenly out of the stillness the minister heard a voice— 
a low, earnest voice, pleading in a strange tongue. 

In the adjoining room the Mono was bowed in prayer. 

The name of Jesus in the Mono tongue—then distinctly 
the names of Miss Schofield, Miss Christensen—the name 
of the minister in whose home this Mono Indian had been 
given a bed for the night—a Mono asking God’s blessing 
for his white friends. 

Up there in the rugged foothills of the Sierras some- 
thing had taken place during the year that had passed. 


II 


The stage scheduled to climb the mountain road from 
Friant to Auberry, California, one afternoon in the spring 
of 1909, was late in reaching the rail-end. There were two 
passengers, both women, at the little terminal station 
waiting for it. 

Miss Ida M. Schofield, the first Baptist missionary 











WILSON, MONO CHIEF, AT TABLE MOUNTAIN 


ATHLETES TEACH THE MONO TEAM WORK 
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MR. BRENDEL AND SOME FRIENDS 





appointed to work among the Mono Indians, was making 
her initial trip into the Sierras. Many times had this 
little woman gone on long journeys alone. As a mission- 
ary among the Indians of Arizona and Oklahoma, her 
work had taken her to many remote districts on all sorts 
of mountain and prairie roads and in all kinds of con- 
veyances. She was looking forward with cheerful 
anticipation to the opening of the work in the new 
field. 

The other prospective stage passenger was a motherly 
looking woman who quickly won Miss Schofield’s regard 
by her friendly attentions. 

“May I ask where you are going?”’ asked the Cali- 
fornian. 

“Tm going to Auberry,” replied the missionary. 

“You don’t tell me! Now that’s where I live. 
folks are you going to visit there?” 

“T am a missionary sent to work among the Indians.” 

“But where are you going to live?’”’” The mountain 
woman’s questions were not inspired by mere curiosity. 
She felt a real concern for the stranger, for she knew that 
the one boarding house at Auberry at that time afforded 
no accommodations for women. ‘And did you expect to 
find a hotel at Auberry?”’ 

‘T heard of one being there.” 
“Well, you can’t live init. It will be dark when we get 


What 











THE INDIANS ARE BEGINNING TO BUY AUTOMOBILES 
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MONO AT PRAYER 


to Auberry, so you’d better come home with me. I don’t 
know where else you can go.” 

The hospitality thus shown was extended to cover more 
than one night; for after searching three days for a home 
among the mountain whites Miss Schofield was obliged 
to give up the hunt as a fruitless task, and prevailed upon 
Mrs. H., her first acquaintance in the Sierras, to keep her. 

“You have a hopeless task cut out for you in these 
mountains,’’ Miss Schofield was told by one white 
woman who had refused to accept the missionary as a 
boarder. 

“Why do you say hopeless?”’ Miss Schofield asked. 

“They have no souls. There is no use of your staying 
among them.” 

Miss Schofield could not be daunted that way. On the 
third day after her arrival she inquired at the general 
store the trail to Rancheria Hill, the nearest Indian 
settlement. Alone and on foot she started out in search 
of Indian homes. 

The long, winding trail that led from the end of the 
stage line over the divide to the secluded places where the 
Indians lived in their squalid huts was steep and rough, 
but it should be named the Glory Trail. Over this 


by-way traveled one bearing the Glad News to a be- 
nighted, forgotten people who had reason to look upon 
the whites as of no benefit to the Mono. 


Yet this little 








THE BAPTIST CHAPEL AT AUBERRY 
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woman won their hearts from the first. She could not 
speak their language and they understood but a few words 
of hers, yet there is a language of the heart understood by 
all races, in all ages, and it was understood by those Mono 
men, women and children. Rev. J. G. Brendel, who later 
came as a general missionary to the California Indians, 
gave a fair definition of that language when he said: 
“They can see it in your eyes.” 

The preaching at first was done in the open because 
there were no chapels. Miss Schofield held gospel services 
beneath the trees until a tent was secured. Under a giant 
sycamore tree Mr. Brendel preached his first sermon to 
the Cold Creek Indians after he had traveled with his 
interpreter into the mountain wilderness to the end of the 
mountain trail. 

All-day meetings were held in Indian homes and, when 
it grew warmer, under the trees. The noonday meal was 
furnished by the family at whose home the meeting was 
held, with acorn mush as the principal Mono dish, with a 
generous contribution of bread and coffee by the mission- 
aries. From the beginning the attendance at these 
meetings was large. Devotional services began the day. 
The Indian women were organized into sewing circles. 
And under swift and nimble fingers many quilts were 
brought to completion to be sold to help support world- 
missions. 

Frequent councils were called with the leading Indians 
in attendance. No important steps for the uplift of the 
bands were taken without the full agreement of the chiefs 
or captains of all the bands concerned. 


III 


With a willing heart Mr. Brendel followed many trails 
in search of those in need of his ministry. Early he dis- 
covered that the Mono’s worst enemies were the boot- 
leggers and their liquor. In cooperation with local and 
federal authorities the way of the transgressors was made 
difficult, and before the dry law went into effect, the 
whiskey business with Indians in Fresno County became 
a lost industry. 

Missionary Brendel has succeeded in obtaining work 
for the Mono Indian. He has done this in a systematic 
way by organizing the various bands in his territory into 
camps over which leaders are appointed. At first the 
fruit men were reluctant about hiring the Indians. One 
grape-grower who had 800 acres of vines, the first year 
refused to have anything to do with “those lazy, drunken, 
good-for-nothing Digger Indians.” He tried one or two, 
nevertheless, and the next year a few more. The third 
year he came to our missionary and said, ‘‘Can you get 
me enough Indians of your kind to harvest my whole 
crop? I have tried laborers from every nationality on 
the globe, but these Christian Indians are the best 
workers I ever had.” 

For several years past no trouble has been experienced 
by Mr. Brendel in securing employment for all the 
Indians he can bring down from the mountains. 

Wheat flour displaced the acorn as the Mono’s staple 
article of diet after the missionaries found work for all 
the bands in the grape vineyards. The making of 
tortillas is the Mono’s favorite way of utilizing wheat 
flour. The stiff dough is slapped and roasted into 
something “‘heap good to eat.” 

Upon the Auberry mission property was erected a small 
building which became known as the “Hospital,” and 
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has been used to good advantage many times during 
epidemics. At first the adult Indians in case of sickness 
among them would not consent to leave their homes, or 
allow their children to do so. But in time they overcame 
their superstitious fears in this respect. The resident 
women missionaries have proved to be excellent practical 
nurses and in several very serious cases have shown how 
useful a hospital in the heart of the Indian country may 
become. These demonstrations of what the white man 
can accomplish with his medicine and sanitary methods 
also have had the very desirable effect of turning the 






























































THE GIANT SYCAMORE TREE UNDER WHICH MR. BRENDEL 
PREACHED HIS FIRST SERMON TO THE COLD CREEK INDIANS 






Indians more willingly away from the medicine men who 
have held:things firmly in their hands so long. 

During the epidemic of Spanish influenza, and later 
during a small-pox scare, Missionary Brendel was 
deputized as a special health officer by the Fresno County 
health officer. It is of interest to observe that the United 
States Government, through its Indian agent for this 
district, officially recognized the health service of our 
missionaries as of high order. It is permissable to quote 
a passage from a report of Col. L. A. Dorrington, special 
agent in charge of the Indian Agency, Reno, Nevado, to 
the Indian Office Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

“In Fresno County, the Missionary, Rev. J. G. 
Brendel, took charge of the situation promptly at the 
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outbreak of the epidemic. In all there were 300 cases and 
nine deaths. The low percentage of mortality is due 
entirely to the activity of Rev. Brendel and his associates. 
The little hospital maintained by the Baptist Board at 
Auberry was crowded to overflowing and the women 
assistants gave up their own quarters as well.” 

Heathen superstition formerly resulted in the death of 
all twin babies born to Mono parents. When the gospel 
dispelled the clouds that enshrouded the tribal life, this 
evil was abolished. One of the accompanying photo- 
graphs is that of the first Mono twins known in the 
Sierras. They were born of Christian parents, members 
of the Baptist church at Auberry. 

Long and patiently the missionaries labored before they 
induced the Indians to adopt the Christian marriage 
ceremony. In their pagan life marriage for the Mono 
Indians had been a means of money making. The father 
sold his daughter for five or ten dollars, perhaps more. 
Often a girl became the wife of the man who would pay 
the most for her. The teaching that man and woman 
shall follow the dictates of their own hearts in choosing 
mates for life was hard for the Mono to accept. With 
admirable courage the younger converts were the first to 
adopt the Christian marriage custom. Then a number of 
the leading men of the tribe, who had found the Jesus 
Road, became convinced that it was their duty to renew 
the marital vows in accordance with the teachings of the 
gospel which had brought them happiness. By this step 
they would openly renounce all connection with the pagan 
custom of barter and exchange. The sanctity of family 
life was unknown among the Mono tribes until the coming 
of our missionaries. 

When the European nations called in their distress, the 
Mono was not slow to respond. The Indian Red Cross 
activities promoted by our Baptist missionaries received 
high commendation from State Red Cross headquarters. 

While our first missionaries to the Mono were making 
good beginnings in their work, there was another bearer of 
the Good News laboring independently in another part of 
the mountains. This was Neas-je-gar-gath (Alfred Lord), 
a Christian Indian and a woodcarver, who preached to his 
neglected brethren. He supported himself by carving 
wooden curios which he sold to white people who passed 
his tent. 

Mr. Hannibal, a faithful deacon in the First Negro 
Baptist Church of Fresno, was with a party of hunters in 
the remote settlement where Alfred Lord had pitched his 
tent and attended one of his meetings. Impressed with 
the Indian preacher’s message and his sincerity, Mr. 
Hannibal brought word of his activities to Dr. H. E. 
Wilkinson, a prominent Baptist of Fresno. The latter in 
turn sent the news to our missionary, Mr. Brendel. 

In time Alfred Lord received a commission from the 
Northern California Baptist State Convention and the 
Home Mission Society to work as a Baptist missionary to 
the Mono. His two fields, Coarse Gold and Nip-pin- 
na-wa-see, are twenty miles apart. 

Striking evidences of the universality of the religion of 
Jesus Christ may be found on the Mono field. The 
Christian mother may dedicate her life anew to the 
Master’s work as she enrolls her babe as a member of the 
Cradle Roll, and the aged chief, after a lifetime spent in 
the dark shadows of heathendom, finds light and happi- 
ness in Christian fellowship. 

A Mono Indian who had found the Jesus road good to 
walk in, said: “ Before Indians become Christians we have 
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nothing. We work maybe three week. Go to saloon, 
drink up quick! No money, no nothing. Just all same as 
throwing work and money away. Now we work; we stay 
home; look after our place; plenty money; plenty clothes; 
plenty grub.” 

The storekeeper down near one of the missions said that 
the Indians had bought more wagons, harnesses, horses, 
furniture and dishes during the years the missionaries had 
been among them, than they had bought in all the past 
years. There were stoves, ranges and sewing machines in 
homes where before there had been nothing. Some of 
them even have purchased automobiles. 


IV 
In December, 1920, the first annual Mono Bible Con- 


ference was held at Auberry. Nothing like it had been 
held in the Sierras before. Such testimonies as were given 





MAKING QUILTS AT THE MISSION STATION AT AUBERRY. 
THE PICTURE SHOWS TWO OF OUR MISSIONARIES, MISSES 
SWENSON AND STRANGE 


during this six-day Bible conference! Mrs. Bill Sherman 
told how she had turned away from the medicine man and 
his ‘‘fandangoes.” José Dick, Jim Waley and Sycamore 
Charley made good talks for Indians to hear. Then 
Captain Wilson of Table Mountain and Captain 
Wa-ha-sett of Sycamore spoke, each recalling the days 
when the Indians were looked upon as a lazy, drunken, 
lying, shiftless lot. After the testimonies the invitation 
was given to all men and women and boys and girls who 
wished to walk in the Jesus Road to come forward and 
receive the friendly handclasp of their Christian brothers 
and sisters who were ready to help them. Nearly twenty 
responded; and on a subsequent night others came for- 
ward, and before the meetings closed thirty-seven 
declared their allegiance to Christ. 

“This Bible Conference pretty good,” said Captain 
Jack, the old heathen chief from Rancheria Hill. 

The speakers were Miss Ina M. Shaw and Dr. L C. 
Barnes, of the Home Mission Societies, Revs. George 
L. White and E. E. Ford, of Los Angeles; Charles 
A. Edsall, a layman from Pasadena; Misses Nora 
Swenson and Mary Strange, the missionaries at Auberry; 
Mrs. E. O. Livesey, the missionary at Dunlap; Mission- 
aries Brendel and Neas-je-gar-gath. We grant that the 
conference was “pretty good.” But its closing hour 
found old Captain Jack hesitating to cross the boundaries 
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of Beulah Land. He had heard the invitation to enter the 
Jesus Road so many times before, and had as often 
refused to turn aside from the old heathen trail, that it did 
not occur to him that the time to surrender had come. 
The last hymn was sung, the last invitation given, che 
last prayer uttered. At the close of the final session of the 
Conference the old man sat with bowed head in his chair 
at the rear of the chapel. He walked back to his home 
with the conquering Christ very close to him but still an 
uninvited guest in his heart. 

There had been sent a request from Baptist head- 
quarters in New York City that the Mono bands remain 
in camp three days longer to give the two operators of 
motion picture cameras an opportunity to secure a 
number of scenes of missionary activity in the Sierras. 
Captain Jack welcomed this news. Would there be more 
meetings? All the Indians were asking for them. 

While Mono Bill Charley, a Christian Indian from 
Dunlap, was busy in forest glades and on mountain trails 
gladly cooperating in a visualization, for audiences every- 
where of the remarkable story of his redemption and 
subsequent happiness as a follower of the great Path- 
finder, other testimonies were being given by other 
Indians in an all-day gospel meeting within the chapel 
and without thought of what was going on outside in 
connection with the filming of historical scenes. 

And. during*that- memorable: day the missionaries 
responded to the Indians’ request for more “Jesus talks.” 
Late in the afternoon the heart of old Captain Jack 
melted after a stirring evangelistic appeal by Dr. Barnes, 
whose early ambition to be sent to heathen lands as a 
missionary had been blighted by circumstances over 
which he had no control, but which now was having a 


partial fulfilment.. Captain Jack’s surrender to Jesus, 
his Saviour, caused great rejoicing throughout the camp. 
The Mono jubilee song never seemed more precious. The 
oldest and one of the most influential Mono chiefs had 
entered Beulah Land to walk in the Jesus Road evermore. 

From the beginning of our mission to the Mono our 
missionaries have worked toward definite objectives 
and have sought the cooperation of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and of the local authorities in matters of 
law enforcement and education. Our four principal 
objectives, briefly stated, include: 

1. An allotment of land for every Mono on which he 
can build his own home; 

2. A common school education within reach of every 
child; 

3. Employment for every able-bodied Mono man or 
woman in the vineyards and orchards of the San Joaquin 
Valley; 

4. A chapel in every Mono settlement. 

As yet we have not attained all of our objectives, but 
progress is noticeable. We are able to see beginnings of 
home life among the Indians; children are in schools like 
the one our workers established at Auberry; all the In- 
dians who come down from the mountains can secure 
employment in the valley; and we have six mission 
stations among the Mono. 

For the coming of the dawn the Mono is grateful. 
After the long midnight of despair the ‘‘ Dayspring from 
on high” has come to cheer and bless. Yet for him there 
is still much to be done before the broad daylight of 
Christian enlightenment, moral awakening and industrial 
stability have resulted as the sure fruits of constant 
missionary endeavor. 








MONO INDIAN SCHOOL AT AUBERRY, CALIFORNIA. THE FIRST SCHOOL FOR INDIANS IN THIS PART OF THE SIERRAS WAS TAUGHI! 
BY BAPTIST WOMEN MISSIONARIES IN A TENT PARTIALLY PAID FOR BY BAPTIST HOPI INDIANS IN ARIZONA 
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“FILL A SHIP IN FELLOWSHIP” & 


Are You Ready for Winter? 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


EA ECENT newspaper reports indicate that 

ae the leading American railroad systems are 

@y already overhauling their gigantic snow- 

Sa plows and other winter equipment in 

)) readiness for the January blizzards. In 

> these golden September days it is difficult 

to realize that we are again near the threshold of winter 

with its snowy temperature and its icy blasts. These 

railroad officials, bearing in mind the two last winters of 

comparative mildness and recognizing nature’s law of 

averages, are anticipating the winter of 1921-1922 as one 

of unusual severity. The coal is in our own cellars, our 

furnaces have been cleaned and the shops on the avenue 

are displaying their fall and winter clothing. For most of 

us in comfortable, luxurious America, winter has no 
terrors. 

Think for a moment of the multitudes in the de- 
vastated, famished, war-stricken areas of Europe. How 
do these people view the approach of winter, as the 
chilling breezes from the north remind them that the 
warm, cheering days of summer are gone? In Poland, for 
example, many farms have been ruined, buildings have 
disappeared, landmarks have been completely obliter- 
ated, and many people are living in caves. Numerous 
cases are reported of men and women subsisting on one 
meal every third day. In Czechoslovakia crowds of 
people are scarcely able to afford a lodging and quite 
unable to have it heated. One of the best informed men 
in America recently uttered a startling warning about the 
probability of a terrible pestilential scourge sweeping 
across the entire world because of the starvation and 
death of millions in unhappy Russia. This should lead 
us all to think solemnly of our duty in this grave 
emergency. It is believed that the need of Europe will 
reach a climax this winter. American Red Cross workers 
have estimated that a million mothers will be unable to 
provide clothing for their babies. With no clothing 
except rags, with inadequate shelter, insufficient food and 
consequent illness, Europe faces a winter of great 
suffering. The Christian people of America can avert an 
appalling disaster. 

Last January two men were seated in earnest con- 
versation in the parlor of a comfortable hotel. Outside 
the snow and the wind gave evidence of winter’s supre- 
macy. Inside everything was cheerful, warm and 
friendly. One man was the Secretary of the Southern 
Methodist Foreign Mission Board. He had just returned 
from Newport News, where he had seen a huge ship, 
loaded with clothing and supplies which five thousand 
Southern Methodist churches had contributed for the 
suffering people of Europe. This was the second ship 
which Southern Methodists had sent to Europe during 


the winter. It was a thrilling story of superb dis- 
interested Christian service. The other man was Secre- 
tary James H. Franklin of our own Foreign Mission 
Board. This successful achievement of Southern 
Methodists prompted Dr. Franklin to suggest to our two 
Foreign Mission Societies that Northern Baptists should 
likewise undertake similar measure for relief and should 
arrange to send a shipload of supplies to Europe in the 
fall of 1921, in anticipation of winter. Surely if 2,000,000 
Southern Methodists could fill two ships, 1,300,000 
Northern Baptists can easily fill one ship. 

With her usual capacity for coining new, inspiring 
phrases Mrs. W. A. Montgomery at once suggested as a 
slogan, “ Fill a Ship in Fellowship.” What could be more 
appropriate or more indicative of the Christmas spirit 
than to fill a ship for the needy in Europe as evidence of 
sincere Christian fellowship? The Woman’s Society has 
enthusiastically entered into the plan, and already its 
White Cross Department is in communication with the 
women’s circles throughout the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention to enlist their interests in this unique 
and most practical] plan for relief. 

The two Foreign Mission Societies, on behalf of our 
suffering Baptist brethren in Europe, as well as others in 
need, regardless of racial, social or religious differences, 
therefore appeal to their friends everywhere to fill a great 
ship with supplies which will reach these people in time 
for distribution just prior to Christmas. Churches, 
organizations within the churches and individual friends 
should note carefully the following directions: 


Wuat To SEND 


Clothing. For men, women, boys and girls. This 
should be warm, substantial and durable. It need not be 
new, but it should be clean, in good repair and in such 
condition as to give promise of reasonable service. 
Obviously, women’s gowns of expensive thin material or 
extreme in fashion are not desired. Warm caps for men 
and women, bonnets and shawls are also needed. 

Underwear. Warm woolen underwear or the heavier 
grades of cotton, of all sizes and styles will be accepted. 
This should also be clean and in good condition. Summer 
knee length union suits and fancy lingerie will be of little 
service, for a winter in Poland is like a winter in Northern 
Minnesota. 

Shoes and Stockings. Huge quantities of strong, 
durable shoes, of all sizes and styles are needed. A good 
rule to follow would be to send at least two pairs of 
stockings or socks with every pair of shoes. All must be 
in good repair otherwise they will be discarded at the 
warehouse. 
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Blankets, Sheets and Towels. You need blankets in 
winter, so do people in Europe. If you have any to spare, 
particularly quilts, comforters, woolen blankets, old and 
new towels and sheets, send them along. They will be 
placed in good service. 

Soap. This essential commodity is hard to secure in 
certain districts in Europe, whereas in America it is cheap 
and plentiful. If every package of clothing were to con- 
tain several cakes of good soap, like laundry soap or 
Ivory soap, a sufficient quantity of this promoter of health 
and cleanliness 
would be available. 
Highly scented or 
fancy toilet soaps 
are not suitable. 

For Babies. Thou- 
sands of babies will 
be born in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Lat- 
via, and other coun- 
tries in Europe dur- 
ing the coming win- 
ter. Many of them 
will doubtless arrive 
during Christmas 
week. Unless Amer- 
ican Baptists come to 
their assistance, 
these babies, like the 
Christ child, will 
have nothing but 
swaddling clothes or 
rags to keep them 
warm and only straw 
on which to sleep. 

Send baby clothes, 
blankets, soft towels 
and other supplies 
needed in the care of 
infants. Acard of safety pins should be enclosed in each 
package. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO SEND 


All this material should be assembled immediately and 
packed for shipment by parcel post during October. 
Arrangements are now being made to have a large ware- 
house placed at the disposal of the two Foreign Mission 
Societies, near the pier from which the ship will sail. 
All packages will be opened here, their contents carefully 
examined (and, if necessary, fumigated), assorted as to 
sizes and repacked in bales so as to economize: space. 
No supplies should be sent from homes which have 
recently had contagious diseases unless such supplies 
have been thoroughly disinfected. In their under- 
nourished, weakened condition children in Europe are 
extremely susceptible to all forms of disease. Mr. V. G. 
Krause, a missionary in Bengal-Orissa, now at home on 
furlough, will have charge of this assembling and packing. 

It is the intention to secure a warehouse where this 
assembling and packing can be done prior to sending 
the goods to the steamship. Full information will be 
sent to pastors and churches concerning the proper ad- 
dress to put upon the packages, with tags so that there 
may be no miscarriage or delay. 

Be sure to mail the packages during October. If they 
are mailed before that time there is likely to be confusion 





POLISH CHILDREN WEARING SHOES SENT BY AMERICAN BAPTISTS 
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in their arrival. If they are mailed later there may be 
delay and they may reach New York after the ship has 
sailed. The ship is scheduled to sail early in November, 
in order that the supplies may reach their destination a 
few weeks before Christmas. 

All packages should be sent parcel post, or express, 
prepaid. Be sure that the proper amount of postage is 
attached or that the necessary express charges have been 
prepaid. In addition, it is especially requested that every 
sender of a package forward by mail to the same address a 
nominal sum equal 
to twenty-five cents 
per cubic foot size of 
his package in order 
to defray the cost of 
ocean freight. If this 
is done, it will en- 
able the two Foreign 
Mission Societies to 
send this entire ship- 
load to Europe with- 
out drawing upon 
other regular mis- 
sionary funds for the 
payment of ocean 
transportation. 

It is probable that 
an official represen- 
tative of the Foreign 
Mission Societies will 
accompany the ship 
and personailysuper- 
vise the unloading at 
the various ports, the 
necessary negotia- 
tions with customs 
agents and other 
government officials, 
etc., in order that 
these supplies may surely reach the people for whom 
they are intended. At each port of unloading a repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Mission Societies already en- 
gaged in relief work will assume responsibility for dis- 
tribution. So far as it is humanly possible the two Societies 
are prepared to guarantee that this entire shipload of sup- 
plies will be placed in the hands of those people who are 
most urgently and desperately in need of our assistance. 

It will be recalled that Mrsstons in the February issue 
published an announcement regarding the purchase of 
several thousand pairs of shoes by the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society for shipment to Poland as part 
of the relief program of last year. These shoes had been 
bought from a well-known manufacturer in Beverly, 
Massachusetts, and a substantial part of the order had 
beeri made possible by the relief contribution from the 
First Baptist Church of Beverly, of which Rev. C. W. 
Chamberlin, a member of the Foreign Mission Board, 
is the pastor. These shoes were sent to Rev. K. W. 
Strzelec, under whose direction the relief work to the 
Society in Poland has been administered. The accom- 
panying photograph shows a group of Polish children, 
all of whom are wearing these shoes. 


DESTINATION 


Those who attended the Northern Baptist Convention 
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at Des Moines will recall the address by Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke, our Baptist Commissioner for Europe, and 
his vivid descriptions of the poverty and the distress in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Latvia. Upon his recom- 
mendation and after a careful survey of the needs, it has 
been decided to divide this shipment of supplies into three 
parts, for each of these three countries. The thousands of 
Russian refugees in Latvia and Poland will also be 
furnished assistance. Naturally Baptists will be given 
preference in the distribution of relief, not only because 
they are our denominational kinsmen, but also because in 
the relief work by general agencies in the past, Baptists, 
owing to their small numbers, have frequently been over- 
looked. Nevertheless, we shall not be sectarian in our 
ministry of. mercy but will endeavor to aid, as far as 
possible, all who need assistance, regardless of other 
religious affiliations or racial differences. 

Many years ago the great Master of us all announced a 
fundamental Christian principle: “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these, my brethren, even these least, ye did 
itunto me.” In that spirit Northern Baptists are now 
called upon to undertake this unique and helpful service 
of relief. 


“FILL A SHIP IN FELLOWSHIP.” 


The New Work in Czechoslovakia and Poland 


One Sunday morning late in June, during the Des 
Moines meetings, a group of our women were seated at the 
breakfast table, talking over with Miss Prescott the plans 
for the new work in Czechoslovakia and Poland. Most 
of those gathered there realized that the budget appro- 
el for European work was inadequate, falling short 

1203. 


As the interested group continued the discussion, la- 
menting the lack of necessary funds, a tiny note of a few 
penciled lines, on a thin bit of paper, was slipped into 
Miss Prescott’s hand. Later in the morning, when Dr. 
Charles Brooks outlined suggestive plans for the new 
work, he announced regretfully, that in addition to the 
appropriation of six thousand dollars provided, a balance 
of about eight thousand dollars was still needed. 

But the tense moment was relieved, when Miss Pres- 
cott rose quietly, and announced as a gift, a fund of 
$8,203, from a member of the Board. 

This generous donor, in, an epoch-making rhoment, 
made it possible for the Woman’s Society, in its Golden 
Jubilee year, to open the new -work in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. Three missionary nurses and a children’s 
home will be possible in Czechoslovakia, while in Poland, 
it is planned to send three missionary nurses, and provide 
a nurses’ home for them, as well as one for the Deacon- 
nesses already at work in this war-stricken country. 

The budget needed involves a total expenditure of 
almost fifteen thousand dollars, the plan requiring for 
Czechoslovakia about six thousand dollars, and that for 
Poland, over seven thousand dollars. 

Before leaving America, Madame Kolator, the Jubilee 
guest from Czechoslovakia, and Miss Martha Wenscke 
of Poland, spent several days in the study of special 
Sunday school methods, observing the work at various 
Christian Social Centers, and Bible Training Schools. 

The expense involved was met by another member of 
the Woman’s Board, who offered to meet the cost of the 
desired training. 

The entire world is watching with interest the de- 
velopment of these two countries, realizing that the 
Christian influences at work will count vitally in the 
formative years of these new republics. 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. SENT BY MADAME KOLATOR 


Religious Freedom After Three Centuries of Persecution 


BY MADAME KOLATOR OF BOHEMIA 


Among the Foreign Guests at the Jubilee of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society Madame Kolator was the Central 
Europe representative. A remarkable woman, she made 
friends everywhere by her addresses. She has become a 
contributor to MIssIoNs, and we give below a message 
from her to our Baptist constituency of the North. 


DANY Americans admit frankly that they 
knew nothing of the Czechoslovaks until 
the war. But how many are aware now 
that the new country of Czechoslovakia 
is larger and more important than the 
present Austria? They ask, where is it? 
And yet it is a country in the middle east of Europe, with 
an area of 55,000 square miles, with 13,000,000 of people 
well read, remarkably intelligent and of good physique. 
The Czechoslovakia Republic is a young one. It was 
interesting to be present at its birth in 1918, at the meet- 
ing of the new Parliament, when in the old city of Prague, 
with its million inhabitants, the new nation elected by 
ballot its first President. Hitherto we had been under 
the heel of Austria. Especially in war we lived in fear 
and trembling. Now, thanks to the victory of the Allies 
we have suddenly regained our freedom. And this 
means not only political but religious freedom. Our 
President Masaryk said thirty years ago, “The Czech 
problem is a religious problem.” His friends—university 
colleagues, scholars and politicians—smiled at this 
statement and fought against this theory, but today the 
whole nation agrees with him in this matter. 

Let us glance for a moment into our grand past in order 
to understand the present religious conditions. Through 
the influence of the great Reformer and Martyr John 
Hus, there arose in Bohemia, my native land, about 200 
congregations with about 100,000 members. They were 
called Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, but they were 
nothing else but Baptists. They baptized only adult 
believing people. There was also in Moravia a strong 
anabaptist movement led by Dr. Hubmaier. The time 
of |the Bohemian Brethren was the golden age of the 
Czechoslovak nation. This period lasted 200 years, 
and then came 300 years of dreadful reaction, under the 





domination of the Roman Papacy. About the same time 
that the Bohemian Protestants were defeated by the 
Roman Catholic Army on the White Mountain near 
Prague in 1620, the throne of Austria-Hungary was 
usurped by the Hapsburg dynasty, and in Bohemia 
began a persecution and suffering worse than anything 
known in the world. With their leader Comenius 40,000 
Bohemian Brethren were expelled from the country, 
and Protestantism was extirpated at its roots. In this 
way my country became Roman Catholic. For 300 years 
the Czechoslovak Lazarus was buried in the grave of 
religious slavery till the last terrible war brought his 
resurrection. But the five years of the war completed the 
suffering of the people. In consequence of all means of 
living being required by the Austrian army, the country 
has been impoverished, the people famished, factories 
and business ruined. The threat of the Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Office Czernin was nearly fulfilled. He said, 
“When we are obliged to leave Bohemia we shall leave 
a cemetery.” 

Exactly after 300 years the Czechoslovak nation rose 
from the dead, and at the same time it is awakening 
from its spiritual darkness. We are no longer oppressed 
by the Roman Catholic Hapsburg dynasty, we have now 
our religious freedom. 

Czechoslovakia is the first land where a breach has 
been made in the wall of Romanism. At once after the 
war two million people left the Church. Of these 3,000 
Catholic clergymen with about 800,000 members broke 
away from the authority of the Papacy, and organized 
themselves as a new church—the so-called Czechoslovak 
National Church. They have declared the abolition of 
celibacy, refrained from the use of Latin in the church 
services, and demanded the revision of the Hus trial. 
About a half million others joined the State Protestant 
Church, and the rest are now without church or creed— 
about 700,000. Many came to our Baptist churches 
asking to be signed as members. But we do not want 
members only by name. We demand new birth of heart, 
and want members who have principles and know what 
they want. Just here comes our place. We must reach 
these masses, educate them, and show them the happi- 
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ness of real spiritual life. To help us do this we need 
workers and money. 

The conditions for mission work could not be more 
hopeful than they are now. Bismarck had a saying, 
‘He who controls Bohemia is master of Europe.” This 
remarkable sentence applies religiously as well as politi- 
cally. Characteristic of the spirit of the new Republic is 
the fact that the whole nation is united in reverence for 
the name of John Hus. The Hussite tradition has taken 
too strong root in the hearts of the people to be crushed. 
Our President Masaryk, himself a Protestant and man 
of deep religious worth, is the dignified successor of Hus, 
Chelcicky and Comenius. Special attention is being paid 
to the countries of the Czechoslovak Republic. The 
American Methodists, Congregationalists, and last, but 
not least, the Baptists, are extending their mission work 
in fields nearly forgotten, but now seen to be most prom- 
ising and needy. 


Baptist BEGINNINGS IN BOHEMIA 


Let me tell you of the small beginnings of our Baptist 
Mission in Czechoslovakia. I left home for my visit 
to America on a Jubilee day with us—the 25th of March 
—and my thoughts went back to the time thirty-six 
years ago when on that same day my father, Rev. Henry 
Novotny, founded the first Baptist Church in Bohemia. 
A day of small beginnings, but a beginning of great bless- 
ing. Only sixteen persons, all converts from Romanism 
like my father, who gathered in a small house not far 
from the River Utava, and with much joy and happiness 
followed Christ in baptism. This had to be done in the 
dark hours of the night. Since that time the 25th of March 
has been a red-letter day in our family. Father and 
mother went with their six children to church, and we 
knew that it was a real holy-day. To how many lives 
has this small flock been as a haven of refuge. The sum 
of misery in the world is terrible to contemplate, but in 
none of its aspects is it so shocking as when it touches the 
freedom of your conscience. In this small spot of land— 
dear to my heart—the Baptists were all those long years 
under police supervision. The minister of the church 
was a weekly guest at the police court. One of our Aus- 
trian state secretaries said he would rather have ruins in 
Bohemia than have it Protestant. And so we lived in 
much anguish and persecution—but today Bohemia is 
free, and we shall make it Protestant. 

At first the meetings in Prague were held at our house 
in our living room. Then it became too small, so father 
built a small house in our garden, and we were so proud 
of having our own first meeting place. 

But our joy lasted not long. Some of our enemies 
complained at the police court, and the police came and 
told us to put the chairs out of the room, and then closed 
the house. The chairs and benches were new, and rep- 
resented much sacrifice and devotion of the few members 
who gave gifts for this purpose, and now the chairs were 
put in the garden. Rain came and we had no room to 
place them under the roof. My mother stood on the 
veranda and looked down on the chairs, and tears came 
into her eyes. The neighbors had joy; they smiled, see- 
ing the chairs outside the door. Then my mother went 
into the house, thought out a plan, and soon some men 
were removing our furniture and replacing the chairs and 
benches in our rooms. Doors were opened, and an organ 
and pulpit were so arranged that every one could see and 





hear; and so the meetings were held. After some time 
my father hired a large room in the city, and again some 
other rooms, and the work grew in spite of persecution. 
Ten years ago we began to collect money for a nice real 
Baptist church in Prague. The first gift to this fund was 
ten crowns from a poor widow. The members contrib- 
uted and collected sum after sum. Much self-denial and 
devotion was shown. At last, a year before the war, my 
brother made a purchase of a house, and in the garden 
built a fine church. Of course, we had many debts, but 
the British and American brethren gave a helping hand 
over the ocean! 

Then war came and new anguish. Terrible times we 
had to go through. But in spite of all, after these thirty- 
six years of hard work there are 75 Baptist preaching 
stations with about 2,000 converted men and women, 
and at least 10,000 adherents. A small number, true, 
but the leaven is working. The possibilities of extending 
our work are great, and while the people are longing for 
the gospel we are obliged to satisfy their longing by all 
means. Now is the right time to work in our land. Our 
people like very much our democratic, progressive Bap- 
tist principles. They send their children to our Sunday 
schools, which are sunny spots of happiness. Parents 
are without creed, or are Roman Catholic, but they send 
their sons and daughters to us. 

I am happy to say that our American brethren were 
the first to grasp our situation, and to decide to help us 
in a practical way. No other example of real Christianity 
has been proved in the whole world like that of the noble 
American people. When the body of the old world laid 
in mortal agony, it was the American people who 
were the first at hand ready to nurse the bleeding wounds 
of sick Europe. There is no man in our lands who would 
not know something about the Hoover action or about 
the efforts of the American Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 
And this is characteristic. 

When you think of the past years of spiritual develop- 
ment in the United States, and the spiritual decline in 
Central Europe, is it not the duty of the happier people 
which have enjoyed religious liberty for all these years to 
carry the light to their fellowmen who during this same 
period were sitting in darkness and the shadow of death? 
While we Baptists seem not many in numbers among the 
ten millions, we are enough to become the focus of the 
true Christianity and new Bohemian brotherhood in the 
land which was the Cradle of the Reformation. 

We have great needs, both material and spiritual. Our 
children have long been undernourished. There is 
great need of clothing, shoes, and food. In our church in 
Prague we lost many members, especially children, and 
many children were left orphans, having lost their 
fathers in the war. We must still look to the America 
that sent bread for the starving children of Europe in 
the dark days. We know that the appeal of the children 
will not be made in vain. We who know what our own 
little ones are to us must open our hearts for the blessing 
of “somebody’s”’ children. 

I would like to close with the significant words of 
Ralph Waldo Trine: “The more of our lives we give to 
others, the fuller and richer, the happier and more beau- 
tiful our own lives become.” Yet more beautifully 
Christ himself said it: “And whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
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From Eden to the River Jordan 


BY GENERAL MISSIONARY D. A. WILSON, NICARAGUA 


mee SHOULD have built the fire before Dona 
i Sara came out, for we had planned to get 
Ha an early start, but I failed to provide 
Jee myself with matches. Anyway she was 
“aoe out before it was fairly light, holding a 
firebrand in her hand from the little fire 
which had been kept burning all night on the dirt floor to 
temper the cool night air of the open room where she and 
her husband sleep; for Don Doroteo is partially paralyzed, 
and is much affected by the lowering of the temperature. 
Dona Sara, dear good soul that she is, patient and kind, 
has to be up with him often every night, helping him to 
shift his position so that he can rest at all, and this has 
been going on for years, but she never complains. 

I had requested for myself the privilege of making the 
coffee this morning, partly in order to be helpful to my 
hostess and hasten the breakfast, but more, perhaps, 
because I flattered myself that I could make better coffee 
than she could. There was a long tramp ahead of us, and 
the conventional cup of coffee with bread for the break- 
fast would hardly be sufficient, and besides, the bread on 
the ranches is often a minus quantity. When our break- 
fast of beans, tortillas, eggs and green plantains, was 
finished, we set out, 6:45, from the shack on the little 
farm known as E] Eden, for the little stream which they 
call the River Jordan, to baptize four believers. 

Soon after leaving the ranch we dropped into a deep, 
narrow canyon, shaded on either side by tall trees, and 
lined with a variety of most beautiful ferns of deepest 
green. The morning was fresh and cool and the air 
exhilarating. Overhead the tropical blue jay, larger and 
more handsome than his northern cousin, and a little less 
noisy and excitable, chattered saucily, and the beautiful 
tocolor raised his morning song of praise to nature’s God. 

With those who joined us soon after starting we were a 
company of twenty-two, made up of eleven men, four 
women, four girls, one boy and two babies, all on foot 
except that two of the men rode and carried the babies. 
‘The missionary is nearing sixty-three, and Don Domingo 
about seventy, yet still a babe in Christ; but we were not 
of those who rode on horses. 

After half an hour’s walk we emerged from the canyon 
and began the climb up the steep mountain side, which, 
I should judge, reaches an elevation of near 2,000 feet 
above the plain. It soon became apparent that I had 
acted wisely in deciding to leave my pony at the ranch, for 
at many places along the narrow, winding path, should 
the beast make a false step or become frightened, both 
horse and rider would be likely to land in the chasm many 
hundred feet below. Yet these people, men and women, 
accustomed to it from childhood, constantly ride up and 
down these zigzag mountain trails without any concern. 
After about an hour we had finished the climb and were at 
Santa Teresa, a little coffee farm located exactly on the 
crest of the ridge, where only enough level ground could 
be secured for the buildings and the cement patios where 
the coffee is dried. Much of the coffee is grown on the 
sides of the mountain where it is steeper than the roof of 
an ordinary house. The pickers, many of whom are 
women, sometimes find it necessary to secure themselves 





by ropes while gathering the coffee berries. At a point 
near the farm we were shown a place where one of the 
pack mules, loaded with 200 pounds of coffee, had rolled 
down the steep with his heavy burden. 

A little beyond the hacienda (farm), at the very highest 
point reached by the trail, we passed the tiny burying 
ground of this rural community, only a few yards wide. 
The newest grave was that of a little child, the faded 
wreath of tissue paper still hanging on the rude wooden 
cross. When one sees the conditions under which the 
children of the poor in this country come into the world, 
and the mode of their existence, the only wonder is that 
any of them live to maturity. 

The view from where we begin the descent into the 
valley of the “Jordan” is superb. In front of us, on what 
seems to be a low hill, and nearly hidden among the dense 
foliage, is another coffee farm. Any lover of nature feels 
attracted to this wild, rugged canyon; a charming place 
to live, if only there were an aeroplane service to take one 
in and out; but as it is the place is simply impossible. At 
exactly g:00 A. M. we reached the little stream, whose 
merry song had greeted us high up the mountain side. 
There in that secluded spot is a little hut where lives a 
man with his wife and children. This was not the first 
time a messenger of Christ had visited them, for we found 
that they already had a copy of the Word of God. 

Now there are no pools in this River Jordan deep 
enough to baptize in, at least there are none at this point. 
I selected a place where there was already some depth, 
and where the channel was not too wide, and set our men 
to work. In the space of an hour or so we had con- 
structed a dam of stones chinked with leafy twigs from 
the trees, and held in place by sand from the bottom of 
the stream, forming a beautiful pool several feet deep. 
The candidates were a man and his wife and two other 
men, who had accepted Christ as Saviour, and wanted to 
follow Him in baptism even if they must take this long, 
hard journey to find the water. I read to them the story 
of our Lord’s baptism, we sang in the Spanish version, 
“Jesus is all the world to me,” and after a brief exhorta- 
tion and prayer the four were “buried with Him in 
baptism” and, as we trust, raised with Him ‘‘to walk in 
newness of life.” The water in this little mountain 
stream is cold, but their hearts were warm with a new- 
born love for the Saviour, and we were happy. 

We left the baptizing place at 11:30 A. M. and began 
the climb up the steep mountain side. In company with 
the four children, ranging in age from eight to fifteen 
years, I arrived at Dona Sara’s ranch, El Eden, at 1:15, 
in advance of the rest of the company. The next to arrive 
was Don Domingo, the man of seventy. Very few of 
those who had made the long tramp were absent from the 
meeting at night. 

There are now about twenty baptized believers in this 
country, and I hope we shall soon have here our first 
country church in Nicaragua. 

Such a trip is exciting, exhilarating, and for once, 
enjoyable; but it is an experience you wouldn’t want to 
repeat often. Needless to say that I went to bed tired, 
but happy. 
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“ Peroxide” 


BY BERTHA BRIDGEMAN 
Missionary Among the Italians at Meriden, Connecticut 





AR away on the island paradise of Sicily, 

that lies just beyond the toe of Italy’s boot, 
F lived Giovanni and Maria, but even that 

golden garden of luscious fruit and summer 
) sunshine lost its appeal to them as they 
~ dreamed of the golden dollars which they 
had heard paved the streets of America, the “land of 
promise.” So thither they sailed with their sturdy black- 
eyed Pasqualino and charming little Marietta. Soon 
after their arrival in America there came a new little one 
to make the first bond with the new home, for now one of 
their own was American born, and they called him 
Americo. 

Giovanni soon found work, but it was not the free, 
independent labor of the peasantry in Italy, but irksome 
toil, long days of digging in the streets under a “boss” 
who knew no mercy. It did not take long to learn that 
golden dollars in America were only won, if at all, by the 
sweat of man’s brow. The houses were different from 
those in Italy, so close together, so large and tall, with 
dark passages, and so many people, they had to spill out 
into the streets to breathe. The streets were different, 
too. They were wide and smoothly paved. The schools 
—ah, there was a glad surprise! They were open, wide 
open, to every one. Even Giovanni, who had never held 
a book in his hand before, went to evening school and 
began to learn how to read: “I stand.” ‘I walk to the 
door.” “TI take hold of the knob.” ‘TI open the door.” 
“T shut the door.” “TI turn the knob.” “T walk to my 
chair.” “T sit down.” 

There was a difference, too, in the churches; that is, in 
some of them. In the old home village in Italy everybody 
went to the priest, heard mass, made confession, and gave 
little thought to the meaning. But here were two 














THE GOOD TIMES THEY FOUND IN AMERICA 


churches for Italians. One they knew. Giovanni and 
Maria used sometimes to go there; and then they heard 
about the other one, and were taught that they must 
hate it, and spit at it, and pass by on the other side, for 
fear of the evil spirits which worshiped there. So it 
happened that they never approached the other church, 
for the fear of the “‘scomunica”’ was ever with them. 
But little Pasquale and his sister were too you:g to 
know about the “scomunica.”’ Wandering along with a 








LITTLE ‘“PEROXIDES” 


lot of children one day, they arrived at the forbidden 
church and remained through Sunday school. Then the 
missionary visited their home and called for the children 
on Sunday mornings, to take them to church. All went 
well for several weeks. Then the children were not ready 
to go with her, and she was no longer welcomed. The 
priest had heard the report and, descend- 
ing upon the family, threatened them with 
eternal damnation if they crossed the thresh- 
old of the “Portestand” church again. For 
months nothing more could be done. But 
the missionary waited, praying. 

One Sunday afternoon little Marietta re- 
turned, saying, ‘“‘My mother and Carmela’s 
mother will come to church tonight if you 
will call for them.” 

Would she go? Only too gladly, and that 
evening she walked to the mission -with two 
trembling, shrinking women clinging to her 
arms. ‘Mio Dio, Mio Dio, che fo,” “che 
fo,” they uttered (My God, my, God, what 
am I doing? What am I doing?) They 
looked around at the walls. There were no 
statues. Was this a place of God, and noth- 
ing to represent Him before their eyes? Fi- 
nally, back of the pulpit, they saw a wonder- 
ful picture of Christ in Gethsemane, his face 
illumined by a halo. Such a sigh of relief! 
Jesus was there. It could not be so bad. 
| That was the first time, but not the last. 
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They came again and again. They talked to each other 
about it. 

Could a place be bad when one learned only good there? 
They could understand every word that was spoken. 
The story of Jesus was so simply and tenderly.told. The 
hymns became precious to them, as they learned the 
words they could not read. But it was not easy for them 
to come. Neither the mothers nor the children dared 
come openly. 

Night after night friends and neighbors visited them 
and spent hours telling them what sickness and trouble 
would befall them because of their apostasy, what 
difficulty the father would have to get work. ‘Tante 
storie,” ‘‘tanta chiacchier” (so many stories, so much 
idle talk), said the brave women, unmoved. They found 
that the Italian who leaves the Catholic church for the 
Evangelical must pay a great price. 

The children know the cost no less than thefathers and 
mothers. This Pasqualino was to discover. One Monday 
morning in school, his teacher, Miss O’Neill, asked: 
“Patsy, did you go to the Protestant church yesterday?” 

“Yes, teacher.” 

“Patsy, remember that all Italians are Catholic. You 
must not go.” 

At recess the boys, instead of playing with him, began 
to taunt him, “‘Hello, Peroxide. Look at the Peroxide”’ 
(a derisive name for Protestants). 

To his praise be it said that Patsy maintained his stand. 


“T don’t care if Iam Peroxide. Peroxide does good, and 
so does our church.” 

Even little Marietta was shunned at her play, for who 
wanted to play with one who goes to the Devil’s Church? 

So the years passed. Faith, loyalty triumphed. One 
beautiful summer day Maria, the mother, Pasquale and 
Marietta followed their Saviour into the water of baptism. 
It was a wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten scene, the 
burial of these who had been refined as precious metal, 
purified in the crucible of affliction and persecution. 
The father, Giovanni, and Americo, witnessing the holy 
service, decided to take the same step. 

More years have passed. In.the church at which he 
spat as a child, Patsy is preaching to his fellow country- 
men from his native land the Word of God. Marietta is 
the proud mother of several little children and the 
teacher of the primary department of the Sunday school. 
Americo is studying, with the determination to enter the 
medical profession and, if the Lord opens the way, to go 
to China. 

Old Giovanni and Maria, in the sunset hours of their 
life, live over again the early life in the summer sunshine 
of Sicily, the years of change and struggle in America, and 
the blessed years in the later life, united in Christian love 
and giving their all to the Master. They rejoice that 
they have found that the wealth of American gold is not 
to be compared to the eternal riches of Christ and His 
Kingdom. 





PRINCIPAL MANGANO AND ONE OF HIS REGULAR CLASSES IN THE ITALIAN DEPARTMENT OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY. THE SCHOOL 
HAS JUST BEEN MOVED FROM BROOKLYN TO EAST ORANGE, IN CONNECTION WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST SEMINARY 
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THE ‘HOSPITAL BUILDINGS AT NELLORE, SOUTH INDIA 


With the Great Physician in Telugu Land 


BY REV. THEODORE VOLNEY WITTER OF PODILI 


CHAPTER ONE 


T WAS midday and the atmosphere that 
of a sevenfold heated fiery furnace when 
I alighted at Nellore from a second-class 
compartment of an Indian train, to- be 
greeted in another moment by the expan- 
sive smile and hearty handclasp of Dr. 
Lena Benjamin, our beloved physician in charge of the 
American Baptist Mission Hospital for Women and 
Children at Nellore, South India. It was my first stop 
on a hurried tour of a few of our Medical Mission Stations 
in the Lone Star Mission. 

Dr. Benjamin had very thoughtfully brought the 
“Hospital Ford” so that we might escape as far as pos- 
sible the terrific heat of an Indian noonday sun. We 
traversed in a trice the hundred yards or so from the sta- 
tion to the hospital bungalow, and were soon breakfast- 
ing-in the spacious high-ceilinged dining-room with all 
windows and doors closed to keep out the heat and the 
punkah swinging lazily overhead to make a breeze. With 
Miss Wagner, in charge of the Nurses Training School 
— Miss Magilton’s absence on furlough, we were 
three. 

I could not but express my appreciation of the doctor’s 
thoughtfulness in bringing me from the station in the 
car and suggested that they must find the car of great 
service in extending the range of their medical efforts. 
Dr. Benjamin’s face brightened as she replied: ‘Our 
car is a godsend indeed. Not only does it enable us to 
do our work with greater ease and efficiency, especially 
when we are called out into the district, but it also en- 
ables us to do evangelistic work which otherwise we could 
not do. During the year we have thus made several after- 











noon and evening trips to the villages where we had a 
very pleasant time. One afternoon, Miss Ross, Miss 
Nandama, a student pastor, Mr. David, and I started 
out about four-thirty and went to an outcaste village 
about six miles away. It was early and the people had 
not come home from their work yet; but we had a little 
meeting with some women, old men and children who were 
at home. Then we went about a mile away to the caste 
village and there found the men and many women just 
coming in from the fields. We stopped in the street, 
played the gramaphone, and had an evangelistic service, 
men, women and children crowding around to the num- 
ber of about four hundred, as nearly as I could count. 
Aside from our little group there was not a Christian in 
the crowd, and as I looked on them and thought of the 
hundreds of thousands of similar villages in India, my 
heart was heavy within me.” 

There was a slight tremor in the big-hearted doctor’s 
voice. Then she went on in firm ringing tones: “And 
yet some day Christ will be known and honored in all 
these villages. He who has conquered our hearts and lives 
is able even to conquer the caste system of India. After 
giving the message to these people we went out into the 
country, sat on the grass by the roadside and ate a 
lunch; after which we went on to another outcaste vil- 
lage, about two miles from our last stopping place. Here 
there is a little group of Christians who received us gladly. 
We put the gramaphone on the platform of the idol shrine 
which we used as a platform for the meeting. The people 
turned out well and listened quietly. Since then several 
from that village have been baptized and others are 
waiting baptism. This meeting was a joy and inspira- 
tion. A faithful Christian family living in a village can 
do great things for Christ. But scattered Christians 














much need the help and encouragement of others as it is 
very difficult for them to live aright when surrounded 
continually by the deadening influences of heathenism. 
With this third meeting we closed our trip, getting back 
home about eleven o’clock.” 

As I listened intently and with joy to the story of how 
the Great Physician, in the person of His devoted ser- 
vants, was ministering to the bodies and souls of Indian 
villagers, my wonder grew. 

“How do you ever do it?” I broke out. 

“Do what?” the doctor asked. 

“Run this hospital, train nurses, and do aggressive 
field work besides?” 

Dr. Benjamin smiled as she went on. ‘Early in the 
year things looked pretty dark. Neither of the doctors 
was well. We had no medical assistants, and after Miss 
_ Myra Smith left us in February we had no nursing super- 
intendent. Dr. Degenring left for home almost imme- 
diately after returning from the hills; but in March Miss 
Nandama, L.M.P., returned to us, and in July Miss 
T. H. Kanthamma, who had just returned from her medi- 
cal course in Ludhiana, began work with us. These two 
young women are professionally well equipped and they 
have been able to win and keep the confidence of their 
people to a marked degree. It is largely owing to their 
help that the work has gone so well the past six months. 
We are eagerly looking forward to the time when our new 
medical school at Vellore will furnish us with more help- 
ers like these so that we may not be entirely dependent 
on doctors from America to keep our hospitals running.” 
(Dr. Nandama is one of the foreign guests brought to 
this country for the Woman’s Foreign Jubilee.—Ed.). 

After the usual noon siesta we went over to the hospital 
to visit the various wards. They were crowded to over- 
flowing. It was very apparent that the accommodation 
for patients was entirely insufficient. When I remarked 
on this fact, Dr. Benjamin replied: ‘The wards have been 
crowded nearly the whole year, and during the busy 
months if we had twice the number of beds I doubt 
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DEVANAMMA AT WORK IN THE WOMAN’S WARD, NELLORE HOSPITAL 





not all would have been occupied. We have plenty of 
land for new buildings, which will be a necessity in the 
near future. We need a surgical ward, a children’s ward, 
and an isolation ward with ten or twelve beds each; and 
we need to extend our maternity ward to double the 
room we have at present, so as to have twenty-two beds 
instead of eleven. Then we need a small infectious dis- 
eases ward with say two beds for stray cases of cholera, 
smallpox, etc.” 

As we approached one of the women’s wards I heard 
one of the sweetest Indian voices it has been my lot to 
hear, singing a Telugu Christian lyric. We entered and I 
saw, seated on the bed of a patient, a Bible woman wit- 
nessing by song and word to the love of Jesus for the suf- 
fering and the lost. I was greatly taken with her face 
and spirit and so expressed myself to Dr. Benjamin. 
“Yes,” the doctor said, that is Devanamma. She spends 
all her time in the wards and is greatly loved by the pa- 
tients. They listen eagerly while she plays Telugu 
Christian lyrics for them on the gramaphone. They 
are fond of music and buy hymn books while they are 
here and learn some of the hymns.” 

From the wards we went straight to the dispensary 
which we found crowded with patients. As we entered 
Dr. Benjamin remarked, ‘‘As you see, the dispensary 
consists of only three rooms, all of which are too small for 
the people to be accommodated. Then, too, the rooms 
are not conveniently arranged, so that the work is much 
more difficult than it would be otherwise. We need 
badly a new dispensary building with sufficient room and 
modern equipment.” 

In the dispensary as well as in the wards we found a 
Bible woman doing personal work among the patients. 
In response to a query as to the evangelistic work done 
outside the dispensary, Dr. Benjamin replied, ‘Elizabeth 
spends her mornings in the dispensary and her afternoons 
in the homes of the patients. We have no dispensary on 
Wednesday or Sunday, so that from Tuesday noon until 
Wednesday night and Saturday noon until Sunday night 
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she usually goes to some village where she meets with and 
tries to encourage the Christians and also tries to give the 
gospel to the non-Christians. Because of former at- 
tendance at the hospital many of the caste people receive 
her and take the opportunity to hear more of the gos- 
pel.” 

After completing the tour of the wards and dispensary 
Miss Wagner conducted me through the fine Nurses’ 
Home—roomy, airy and homey to a degree. I was 
greatly impressed with the modest, dignified and capable 
bearing of most of the nurses. They are a living testi- 
monial to the conscientious training of Miss Magilton, 
whose work Miss Wagner is so efficiently carrying on 
while Miss Magilton is on furlough. 

Then a trip to the chatiram (Indian rest-house) given 
by the late Rao Bahadur Rebala Lakshminara Reddi, a 
prominent citizen of Nellore. This is located in a separ- 
ate compound. As we saw a number of people making 
themselves at home, Dr. Benjamin remarked, ‘Our 
chattram has been in great demand throughout the year. 
Not only has it provided a convenient place for relatives 
of our patients, but it has also been a blessing to many 
from the villages who stayed there and have taken dis- 
pensary treatments.” 

As we returned to the hospital bungalow, Dr. Ben- 
jamin went on: “Now you have seen all our equipment 
and how we have outgrown it. In addition to the new 
wards and dispensary buildings which are sorely needed 
we should have a new administrative building with office, 
operating and sterilizing rooms, storerooms for medicines 
and other stocks, etc. We also need a row of private 
rooms for pay patients. ‘These would pay for themselves 
in time in room rent. The present hospital was begun 
with one building with very limited room. It has been 
built up a ward at a time, supplying only the most impera- 
tive need. The work has grown so that each time a new 
ward has been built we had patients to fill it by the time 
it was finished. The result has been that we are always 
crowded and always having to contrive to find places for 
our patients. Now we should plan for some adequate 
enlargement. The buildings I have mentioned will cost 
about one lac of Rupees (Rs 100,000 = $30,000). But 
the good that may be done because of the enlargement 
cannot be measured in money.” 

While we were seated about the table again having 
afternoon tea, I ventured to ask Dr. Benjamin, “Are the 
people at all appreciative of the service you render them?’ 
Her face lightened as she replied, “‘In October we found 
ourselves much embarrassed financially and sent out an 
appeal for donations. By the close of the year these had 
brought in Rs 549.15.6 (approximately $185). Our hearts 
were warmed by the feeling of appreciation this expressed 
and we were also very glad to be able to close the year 
without a deficit.” 

Just as we were finishing tea a nurse came in and said 
to Dr. Benjamin, “An emergency case, Ammah. They 
want you to come over quickly.” Dr. Benjamin and Miss 
Wagner excused themselves and hurried to the hospital. 
It was dusk when they returned. By the look on their 
faces I was relieved to know that the case had been suc- 
cessfully handled. Then they told me how at the last 
moment, after the ignorant village midwife had done her 
worst, a woman had been rushed to the hospital and suc- 
cessfully delivered of a male child. ‘It is not always that 
Wwe are so successful with such difficult cases,” said Dr. 
Benjamin. “In the early years such cases never came to 
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the hospital until they were in extremis. But now an 
increasing number have learned the advantages of skilled 
treatment and come in early. Also an increasing number 
are losing their fear of taking medicine during pregnancy; 
and by taking treatment for intercurrent diseases and 
complications they are reducing the death rate at the 
time of confinement. Perhaps one of the best things done 
has been the service the hospital has rendered the com- 
munity in the conservation of life during pregnancy and 
childbirth. During the first year we had only three 
maternity cases, and second year only sixteen. This 














MISS NANDAMA AND MISS KANTHAMMA, TRAINED MEDICAL 
WORKERS IN OUR NELLORE HOSPITAL 


number has steadily increased until in 1919 we had 167 
and this last year 199.” 

Dinner was over and we passed the evening in pleasant 
conversation. The doctor and Miss Wagner excused 
themselves to make a final tour of inspection and to see 
one or two difficult cases. Then “Good night,” and we 
all retired. 

I am not given to dreams or visions, but that night I. 
had one. Again I found myself alighting from the train 
at Nellore to be greeted by Dr. Benjamin and taken to 
the hospital. Again we made a tour of inspection; but 
what marvelous changes! Over there stood the desired 
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administration building with offices, operating and ster- 
ilizing rooms, storerooms for medicines, etc. Here a 
private ward for pay patients. -Yonder was pointed out to 
me the new surgical ward and near it a children’s ward. 
And over there apart from the other buildings stood the 
much needed isolation ward and the ward for infectious 
diseases. Then I awoke with a start to find it 
broad day. IL instinctively looked out of the window open- 
ing on the hospital buildings and compound. No! It was 
only a dream. Then came the purpose. ‘‘This-dream 
must come true.” Then the question, “But how?” 

Will you not join with me and the devoted workers in 
the Nellore Hospital in intercession that this noble dream 
be realized in God’s own good way, and that in the near 
future? 


CHAPTER TWO 


The afternoon following my visit at Nellore found me 
alighting from the train at Tettu after a short ride of 
only two hours. 

Mr. Longley had his motorcycle on tour, so Miss Rorer 
had come to meet me in an American carriage drawn by 
five Yanadies, two pulling on a cross-piece tied to the 
shafts in front and three pushing from behind. In half 
an hour they had covered the three miles to the spacious 
mission compound comprising over 100 acres, where the 
American Baptist and Canadian Baptist Union Theo- 
logical Seminary is situated, as well as the dispensary. 

We had afternoon tea and then went downstairs to the 
dispensary, which is located just below Miss Rorer’s 
living rooms. There we found a sick baby as an in-pa- 
tient. “A few days ago this two-weeks-old baby was 
brought to me with acute infection of the eyes,” said 
Miss Rorer, as I looked inquiringly at the baby and then 
at her. “When I opened those poor swollen eyes, my 
whole soul cried out against the injustice and cruelty of it 
all. And yet one is so helpless. The people are so bound 
down by caste and superstition that at times the task 
seems almost hopeless. But when I went into the dis- 
pensary the next morning and saw the improvement in 
the baby’s eyes I felt that this one case was worth coming 
to India for. I have had another baby as an in-patient, 
too. She was brought with a temperature of 105, all due 
to eating fish curry. Some diet for a ten-months-old baby! 
‘ The baby’s mother had died and the father had given her 
to a woman with a heart bigger than her pocketbook. 
She was too poor to buy milk and did not know how to 
prepare suitable food. I am giving the baby a quart of 
milk a day and have taught the foster mother how to 
make cooked cereal. And now little Monican is doing 
finely.” 

After Miss Rorer had finished attending to three or 
four patients who were waiting, we walked down to the 


other end of the compound to see the MacLaurins and 


Boggses, stopping in at the Longleys on the way. 

On the way back I asked Miss Rorer, “Do you manage 
to keep pretty busy?” “Busy!” she replied, “Since my 
arrival just two months ago we have treated 249 cases 
in the dispensary. Nearly all of these patients have had 
several treatments. When you realize that although in 
reality only a trained nurse I must be doctor, nurse and 
compounder rolled into one, you can appreciate what a 
big task is mine. Then we have had nine in-patients to 
attend to. Dr. Manley comes down from Ongole once a 
week. His coming has greatly strengthened the work 
and also relieves me of much responsibility. The big 


crowd that awaits him every Tuesday proves how badly 
a doctor is needed here.” 

That night we had a pleasant social time together at 
the Longley’s bungalow after dinner. I spent the night 
on the screened-in veranda of their guest room, lulled to 
sleep by the ocean breezes whispering in the banyan 
leaves and by the regular throbbing roar of the breakers. 








DR. BENJAMIN’S HOME IN NELLORE 


I was up betimes the next day to catch the early train for 
Ongole. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The sun had not yet risen when the train pulled along- 
side the Ongole platform. Dr. Manley had come the 
quarter of a mile from his house to the station to welcome 
me, and after a refreshing bath and an hour’s rest we sat 
down to an early chota hazari of toast, tea, and lucious 
papaya, grown in the mission school garden. 

After chota we went up in “Lizzie” to the new hospital 
compound. As we turned into the compound, passing be- 
neath an arch with the words, ‘Clough Memorial Hos- 
pital” engraved upon it, we found the Pasadena Dispen- 
sary building directly in front of and facing us, some sev- 
enty-five yards distant. As we neared the building we 
saw the hospital evangelist, Mr. Isaac, showing and in- 
terpreting a picture roll of the life of Christ to a number of 
interested out-patients. 

Miss Johnson was already seated at her desk entering 
the cases in the dispensary record-book as the patients, 
awaiting their turn in orderly line, made their needs 
known, one by one. After a careful examination by the 
physician on duty a prescription was written on a slip 
of paper and handed to the patient to be given to the 
compounder. 

There were quite a number of in-patients being cared for 
in the dispensary. When I remarked on this, Dr. Stenger, 
who had just then dropped in for a moment, while 
on his way to superintend building operations, said, 
“Yes, we have had 232 in-patients during the year, 
twenty-four of them confinement cases. As the Pasa- 
dena Dispensary buildings and the two rest houses have 
been the only buildings available, all the patients have 
been cared for in these buildings. But we hope soon to 
have some of the other buildings ready for use.” 

Dr. Stenger stepped over to a bed and spoke a few 
words to a man whose drawn face wore the marks ol 
suffering. Returning to us he said, “That happens to be 
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one of my patients. Dr. Manley and I have been taking 
turns in caring for the in-patients and the out-patients 
during the stress of building operations. Just three 
weeks ago that man was found out in a village dragging 
himself towards a well with the intention of ending his 
misery by casting himself into it. A few days before his 
leg had been crushed by a heavy cart and he had suffered 
untold agonies. He was brought to the hospital. Even 
then he refused operation. Finally, after gangrene had 
set in, he consented to amputation. His life has been 
saved and he will return before long to his village. This 
is just one instance of how these ignorant and supersti- 
tious villagers come to us frequently only as a last resort.” 

Passing by the door of another room, used as a women’s 
ward, we saw within on one side a little Christian girl 
suffering from some malignant fever and in a very critical 
condition. On the other side was lying a high-caste 
Brahman woman whose face brightened with pleasure 
as the doctor paused a moment to inquire about her 
condition. 

As we passed on the doctor told me her story. “That 
woman was brought in very low with ecclampsia. Com- 
ing from a home of wealth she was covered with jewels, 








ETTA WATERBURY HOSPITAL, UDAYAGIRI, SOUTH INDIA 


and yet she was grossly ignorant. She would sit up in 
bed and disobey rules. She thought she would die if she 
drank broth or gruel of any sort and wanted solid food. 
Her new baby must have castor-oil twice a day at least. 
He must have cow’s milk from the first day or he would 
starve. He got warm water when he cried and he aston- 
ished his mother by surviving until nature provided 
the needed nourishment. While convalescing this woman 
was greatly interested in the Bible picture-rolls shown 
her by the hospital Bible-woman. One day while Mrs. 
Stenger was talking to her she insisted that the doctor 
was her God! Of course my wife told her that I was 
simply God’s servant, but in spite of all remonstrances 
and explanations, she insisted that I had healed her and 
was therefore her God. We are praying that God will 
grant an opening through this influential family for win- 
ning some of these poor, ignorant, proud, wealthy 
Hindus.” 

Leaving the dispensary we came out into the open and 


walked leisurely towards the main building which con- 
tains the offices, medical wards, Mills childrens’ wards, 
and the Edmands private rooms for women. Only the 
roof remained to be put on to make the imposing pile 
complete. The beautiful Tripp maternity block, the 
assistant surgeon’s quarters, and the men’s isolation 
wards appeared on the point of completion. The other 
buildings were in various stages of construction. 

After finishing our tour of inspection, I went home with 
Dr. Stenger for breakfast. After the noon rest hour, I 
visited the Boys’ High School in charge of Mr. Rowland, 
Mrs. Baker’s Caste-Girls’ School, Miss Dessa’s School 
for Christian Boys, and the Girls’ School and Training 
School for Mistresses in charge of Miss Dresser. That 
night a station dinner occurred, and it was indeed a plea- 
sure to attend and to share in the good fellowship of our 
fellow missionaries. 

As I went tosleep that night, I thrilled with the thought 
of the future of the Ongole Hospital. A wonderful plant 
soon to be equipped and ready for the use of our capable 
and devoted Doctors Stenger and Manley and our nurses 
Johnson and Reilly and their Indian assistants and_co- 
workers. What an inestimable blessing it will be togthe 
community! How many, many thousands entering its 
portals and enjoying its ministries will learn of and experi- 
ence the love of Christ, some of whom, responding to 
that love, will enter into life eternal. When the proposed 
chain of out-dispensaries to be visited with the hospital 
car are established, the usefulness of the Hospital will be 
multiplied many fold. 

After an early chota the next morning I started for home 
in faithful “Lizzie,” glad for my all too brief glimpses of 
the medical work in three of our stations and eager to see 
more of it in other stations should opportunity offer. 

Note.—The Ongole Hospital building operations have 
been progressing by leaps and bounds. The Tripp ma- 
ternity block has been open since March 15th and is now 
filled with women and children patients, pending the 
completion of the main building. I understand that 
the roof is now on the main building and that it will soon 
be in use. 


THE Etta WATERBURY MEMORIAL HospPITAL, 
UDAYAGIRI 


It was during my first year in the country that I was 
invited by the Staits to Udayagiri. We went down by 
rail to Kavali and started early the next morning on our 
fifty-mile jaunt to Udayagiri in a fonga drawn by a pair 
of small Indian ponies. The trip was long and hard, 
taking a full two days, but the delightful week spent in 
Udayagiri repaid us fully. 

As I saw Dr. Stait busy in her small but well-equipped 
hospital, serving the needy villagers, and learned that for 
months, sometimes over a year, she would see no other 
white face but her husband’s, I came to feel a deep re- 
spect and honor for her and others of her profession, 
scattered throughout this needy land, who are following 
in the footsteps of the Great Physician. 

Owing to the Staits’ absence at home on furlough it has 
seemed impossible, despite efforts made, to secure an 
adequate presentation of the splendid work they are 
doing in isolated Udayagiri. 


(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 
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The Greatest Church in the World 


WHO WILL TELL US MORE ABOUT IT? 


BY ARTHUR S. PHELPS 


TRAY items appear now and then in the papers 
& about churches in Africa whose achievements equal 
those of any four or five churches in America put 
together, and whose tests for membership would not 
be tolerated for a moment by the most spiritual and 
prosperous organization in civilization. Will Misstons 
readers give us more definite data, and additional facts, 
that we may have in one concept what God means by 
“A Missionary Church?” 

Here are a few items: 

A church in Africa with more than 11,000 members 
requires every member to be an envelope contributor for 
two years before uniting. ; 

15,000 members of one congregation support 107 
evangelists, by tithing, and seven village schools. 

A church of 200 members, just dug out of heathendom: 
every member gives to God one-tenth of every dollar 
received, one of every ten fish caught, and every tenth 
member goes as a missionary. 

’ There is a Presbyterian church at Luebo, which refuses 
to receive a man who does not have a garden of his own. 

There is a woman’s Sunday school class in a small 
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church, whose seventy members bring their babies with 
them. There is no demand for a chorus choir. 

One church has a C. E. society of 2,000 members. 

A Negro Baptist church located at Wathen (Ngombe), 
on the Congo River, established in a year 52 new out- 
stations—one a week on an average. It maintained 196 
evangelists, 92 being supported by the congregation and 
104 being voluntary workers. One out of ten of the 1,995 
members is an evangelist. 

Applicants for membership in the English Church 
mission in Uganda are asked: “Do you agree to teach the 
people of your household the words of God?” 

Missions are successful in Africa. During the ten years 
after Livingstone went there, more results were achieved 
than during the previous ten centuries. ‘There were 
almost no Christians in Africa fifty years ago. Now there 
are more than 500,000, with 5,000 places of worship, 
4,000 mission schools, and too Christian hospitals. 

A church in America was asked: ‘Are you a missionary 
church?” and answered: ‘‘Yes, we are helped by the 
Board.” I suppose by this time they have decided to go 
by the board. 


@ 


Christian Leadership in Japan 


RS. HOWARD TAYLOR, of the China Inland 
Mission, tells of recent contacts with two men 
who represent the most hopeful type of leader- 

ship in China today. The first is Governor Yen, of 
Shansi, a non-Christian. Mrs. Taylor writes: 

“In the capital of the province—that wonderfully 
modernized city of T’aiyuanfu—we witnessed the Sunday 
morning services instituted by the progressive and en- 
lightened Governor Yen, who has transformed Shansi 
since the revolution. He permits no foot-binding now and 
no opium smoking. He requires at least one person in 
each family to learn to read the new script, and his book 
of moral teachings in the spoken language of the people is 
published by the million. He is probably the greatest 
preacher in the world, for his sermons—quotations from 
this excellent volume—are written up on every blank wall 
and city gate, and even on telegraph posts throughout the 
province, and his representatives are required to preach 
from it every Sunday in the services he has appointed. 
Two of them came to our missionaries at Yungcheng not 
long ago and said, ‘We want to ask your help, for you 
must have a secret we have not. How do you keep on 
preaching out of your Book year after year and never 
seem to exhaust it? We have come to an end of ours, and 
really have nothing more to say. Yet we must go on 
preaching to the people.’ Well, those Sunday services in 
the capital were never to be forgotten. The great 
cathedral, built for the purpose, can seat 2,000 people. 
Except for our little party the gathering was entirely 
composed of army officers, hundreds of them—young, 
intelligent, fine-looking men. The most impressive thing 


was not the music or the sermon, though that was 
eloquent. It was just the silence, when they sat with 
bowed heads and closed eyes in the attitude of worship. 
They were supposed to be meditating upon their conduct 
during the preceding week and seeking to rectify their 
hearts: in accordance with the fundamental principles. 
For twenty minutes they sat thus in the presence of the 
Unseen, and alas, Unknown. How one longs that upon 
their darkness might shine ‘the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’” 

Mrs. Taylor’s second visit was to the camp of the well 
known Christian General Feng. 

“We found him under canvas with his troops, 11,000 
men,” Mrs. Taylor says. “Five of his colonels are Chris- 
tians, and if they are all like the one who received us, one 
can well understand their influence over the men. A more 
perfect Christian gentleman I do not think I ever met. 
Four thousand of the soldiers are baptized believers. 
But Gen. Feng is not satisfied. He wants the whole of his 
regiment for Christ. The earnest and gifted Chinese 
pastor who helps him in his work told us that they have 
now forty Bible classes every day taught by forty Chris- 
tian officers. He himself has a class with the teachers to 
help them in preparing the lesson, and the forty classes 
reach a different set of men every day, so that all the 
Christian soldiers attend during the week. Do pray for 
Gen. Feng. He is a splendid man—tall and broad- 
shouldered, full of strength and courage and out for God. 
He received us with the greatest simplicity and kindness. 
I said to him that many in our home countries were 
praying for him, and he seemed really thankful.”’ 
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Cumulative Values 


On the same day, as it chanced, the Editor met a lead- 
ing pastor and a well known layman. Both spoke of their 
great pleasure in reading Misstons, and both said sub- 
stantially the same thing—that they had read the Sep- 
tember issue through at a sitting, with the exception of 
the junior departments. They had risen from the read- 
ing with a deep impression of the greatness of the mission 
work as thus laid before them, and expressed their grati- 
tude for a medium thus devoted to a great cause. 

This led to reflection upon the power of cumulative 
information, and the inestimable value of devotion to a 
single purpose.. The one aim of this magazine is so to 
present home and foreign missions that our readers shall 
know them in their varied activities in all parts of the 
world, realize the gospel trophies and triumphs that mark 
the advance of world evangelization, feel the inspiration 
of the consecration and self-sacrifice of the men and wo- 
men who are engaged in the front line, and as a result of 
this cumulative knowledge and intelligent comprehension 
of the aims, methods and needs of the mission fields be led 
to an active participation in promoting our missionary 
enterprises. 

Adherence to this single aim is what gives Missions 
its increasing influence. We do not attempt to throw a 
halo around the missionaries. Nothing is needed but a 
plain recital of the facts, without gloss or glamour. We 
rest as the basis of obligation upon the Great Commission. 
We believe there is no power that can save the non- 
Christian world except salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ, the ever-living Redeemer. Our missionaries are 
carrying this gospel of redemption to. the ends of the 
earth. And in order to create such interest in their work 
as shall lead to its ample support through prayer and per- 
sonal effort and giving, it is necessary that month by 
month there shall be brought home to our people the 
significant realities and urgent necessities of the work 
which is the supreme mission of the churches of Christ to 
accomplish. 

As you read this issue of Misstons, see if this thought of 
the power of cumulative values does not impress itself 
upon you. The pages throb with the record of the Chris- 
tian ministry to needy humanity. 


The Conference on Disarmament 


The Christian people of this country should take a 
profound interest in the International Conference on 
Disarmament which is to be held in Washington in 
November. The Federal Council of Churches has pre- 
pared a suggestive program for the Sunday preceding the 
Conference, and it is hoped that the churches of all de- 
nominations will join in making this a day of prayer and 
consideration of the subjects and issues involved. This 
Is 4 movement for universal peace in which all good citi- 
zens ought to unite in making public sentiment known. 





That the people are as one’in the desire to see the great 
evil and expense of excessive armament for war curbed 
to the last point there is no question. The danger is that 
the popular opinion may not be strongly and convinc- 
ingly expressed. 

Our country does not occupy the place of moral leader- 
ship that rightly belongs to us. We have taken such a 
course since the close of the war as to make us mystifying 
and misunderstood by foreign nations. It is not entering 
into politics to say that we had an opportunity to lead 
the world in the cause of peace, brotherhood and right- 
eousness. We still have the chance to prove once more 
our idealism, and to lead in establishing peace on the 
negative side, at least, by removing the incitement to war 
that goes with great armaments. 

This is not a political but a great moral and religious 
movement in which the highest interests of missions are 
involved, together with the churches, the homes, even 
civilization itself. Hence we urge our pastors and 
churches to respond to whatever program is prepared 
both for the special Sunday and the first day of the Con- 
ference. The influence of a nation in prayer for a right- 
eous outcome of the deliberations cannot easily be esti- 
mated, and an expression of public opinion would surely 
be heeded by the representatives who will meet in one of 
the most momentous and solemn conclaves history has 
recorded. Let America furnish a Christian environment 
worthy of our best traditions. Every Christian can play 
some part in doing this. There is no foreign mis- 
sion field on which the missionaries will not be praying 
that the Conference may be dominated by the spirit of 
the Prince of Peace, and the results make mightily for 
world peace and brotherhood. 


oP 


President Montgomery’s Message 


In a message to the churches of the Northern Baptist 
Convention Mrs. Montgomery expresses her thanks in 
the name of the women for the honor conferred upon her; 
recognizes that she stands in a representative capacity; 
pledges her best of work and service to the denomination 
and the kingdom of God; and then speaks of some of the 
dreams she has for the year. She hopes that it can 
be a year of getting together, uniting in the great work 
that is ours to do, and suggests that the best possible 
preparation for the next Convention would be to spend a 
quiet day of prayer, giving thanks and seeking guidance. 
Second, that the Convention may emphasize our work 
even more than we have done in the past. Our mission- 
aries have a great story to tell; let us give them time to 
tell it. Third, that we might put prayer into the fore- 
ground in the year’s program. Let each local church 
adopt a program of prayer, and enlist the whole member- 
ship. If this could be done, it would bring the universal 
revival without doubt. Fourth, that we might take a 
more hopeful and courageous attitude toward our task. 
We have really done a big and wonderful thing. Let us 
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talk completion and success, and think success. God 
has greatly blessed us in the accession to our churches. 
We had 106,000 baptisms, or one to every twelve mem- 
bers. Let us make this a year of personal evangelism. 
Then she presents a matter that deserves special atten- 
tion, and we quote her words: 


“T have an ambition that Baptists should support their 
own missions. Why go outside for missionary objects? 
We have as spiritual, as consecrated, as devoted mission- 
aries as there are in the world. They are preaching the 
gospel, they are winning souls to the obedience of Jesus. 
If we do not support our own orphanages, hospitals, 
seminaries, colleges, schools, our own ministers, and 
Missionaries’ Benefit Board, who will? No one else is 
responsible for them all, except us. We talk a great deal 
about our Baptist principles, and how important they 
are for the world; but the only way to make Baptist 
principles prosper is to support Baptist institutions and 
agencies. How can a pastor who advises his people to 
send their missionary money to independent agencies ex- 
pect the denomination to care for him in his old age? 
Is he not doing all in his power to tear down the denom- 
ination? I have heard it said that almost as much money 
went for undenominational and independent missions as 
was given to all our own missions. Can’t we take all this 
money and send it to our own Board of Promotion? 
There it will be divided and go to all our agencies accord- 
ing to their needs. Let’s believe in our own agencies.” 


There is sound common sense in this, and we believe 
it true that we should be able to complete our campaign 
this year if Baptist money were for this year given 
wholly to our work. 


oy 


A Promising Mission Field 


Madame Kolator, who contributes an article in this 
number of Missions, will be remembered as one of the 
European visitors at the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Des Moines. She is the daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
Novotny, one of the very earliest Baptist preachers in 
Bohemia, and the founder of the first Baptist church at 
Prague. Bohemia was one of the three provinces which 
were united in the formation of the new republic known 
as Czechoslovakia. 

The political progress in Czechoslovakia, under the 
leadership of President Masaryk, has excited wide inter- 
est. Coincident with political change has been the reac- 
tion from religious autocracy in the direction of spiritual 
democracy, and visitors returning from Czechoslovakia 
report that the opportunity in that country for the spread 
of evangelical Christianity is quite remarkable. The 
spirit of John Hus and other evangelical martyrs abides, 
not only at Prague, but in many centers of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The evangelical Christians of that land should 
receive the most hearty cooperation of their spiritual 
kinsmen in other countries. 

The Baptist Conference in London, in the summer of 
1920, recommended that assistance be given to the Bap- 
tists of Czechoslovakia by such outside bodies as desired 
to cooperate in lending aid in that country. Already the 
Baptists of England, Scotland, Sweden, Norway and the 
Northern Baptists of America, have indicated their readi- 


ness to cooperate in that work. A theological school is 
being established at Prague. A church edifice fund has 
been created, and aid is being given to numerouschurches, 
It is anticipated that very soon the Baptists of Canada 
will also join in this work. This probably will represent 
the widest cooperative effort undertaken thus far by 
Baptists in various parts of the world. 


a 


Conditions in Russia 


It is evident that the world is facing one of the gravest 
tragedies in its history. While at present there is lack of 
full information, enough is known to justify the state- 
ment that not for generations, if ever before, have so 
many people been threatened with famine, as is true in 
vast sections of Russia. The Foreign Mission Society 
is giving the best attention possible to conditions in 
Russia, and will keep the denomination advised. One of 
its representatives will be in touch with agencies in Wash- 
ington and New York, and will endeavor to secure the 
most authentic information. The American Relief Ac- 
ministration has worked out an agreement with the Soviet 
authorities whereby American agencies will enjoy full 
protection in the distribution of such supplies as may be 
forwarded. It is exceedingly fortunate that the American 
Relief Administration has in its treasury sufficient funds 
to meet the situation for the immediate future, so far as 
the children and the sick are concerned. Every effort 
is being made to secure full information as 10 actual con- 
ditions in Russia, and in time the American people will 
probably be asked to contribute additional funds. 
Meanwhile, our own people should be careful not to con- 
tribute money to self-appointed agents, or to independent 
organizations of whose trustworthy character they are 
not fully assured. 

“ 


Why Not Set a Christian Example ? 


Now that the Northern Baptist Convention has by 
resolution entered denominational protest against a style 
of immodest dressing that results in moral deterioration, 
if not in worse evil, surely our Christian women and 
mothers should recognize the duty to set an example 
and bring back a modest and becoming mode. Slavery 
to style should no longer be tolerated by woman in her 
new stage of emancipation. Christian women never had. 
a finer opportunity to project and accomplish a reform 
that would mean much for the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the rising generation. In its resolution our Convention 
has only seconded the strong protests of other denomina- 
tions, the Episcopal especially. American men have been 
noted for their chivalry to women, but chivalry in men will 
not long survive the loss of modesty which is the charm 
of women. The Christian women of America, if united, 
have influence enough to put the ban on shameless dress, 
public smoking, and other deteriorating customs that have 
followed in the war’s aftermath. 


“FILL A SHIP IN FELLOWSHIP” 
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{ Hillsdale College bestowed a merited honor on President 
Henry T. McDonald of Storer College when it gave him 
the degree of LL.D. at the latest commencement. For a 
long term of years President McDonald has given Storer 
a devoted and capable service at great self-sacrifice. No 
recognition can surpass his deserts. 


{ Mrs. MacLeish sends from London her first message as 
President of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. She 
will doubtless have something interesting to tell later of 
her European visit. 


{ We are sure our readers will be interested in the article 
by Madame Kolator, in which she describes some of the 
beginning days in Baptist work in Bohemia, now in the new 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. She believes that a wonder- 
ful future is before the Baptists of her land, if we only 
enter into the open doors. She says: ‘‘Now, thank God, 
these three hundred years of spiritual death belong to past 
history and a new epoch begins for the peoples of Central 
Europe. And the Czechoslovak Republic with its advanced 
culture and its famous Hussite traditions is predestined to 
be the leader of the spiritual resurrection in Central Eu- 
rope.” May her prediction prove true, and we aid_in its 
realization. 


{ Viscount Kaneko, one of Japan’s ablest leaders, says of 
those who would stir up strife between Japan and the United 
States: “‘There is in every herd of sheep a black one making 
mischief, and it is the duty of every American and of every 
Japanese to suppress such mischief-makers.’”’ He is right. 


{| We shall not press cause and effect too far, but in every 
church we know of that has a live missionary interest there 
is a club for Missions. 


{| Many friends will be glad to know that Dr. Aitchison 
gained much physical benefit from his recreation period 
spent in the Adirondacks, and returned to his desk at Head- 
quarters ready for the pressure of duties inseparable from 
his position. Dr. Padelford, after spending the heated term 
of July in the Rooms, started in August on his trip to China, 
where he will look into the educational work. 


{| Those in search of stories on home mission topics that 
will appeal to the boys and girls should not overlook the 
ten stories entitled ‘‘Adventures on the King’s Highway,” 
by Coe Hayne. These are real flesh and blood stories, and 
gleaned from actual fields. Send to the Department of 
Missionary Education for information about this and the 
other booklets issued in the various grades in the Church 
and Community Series. Inexpensive but valuable. 


{| Mr. Hoover does well to insist that food supplies sent 
from America shall be distributed under control of Ameri- 
can agents and that they shall not be interfered with in 
their work by Soviet authorities. It is a pitiable pass we 
have come to when for the sake of humanity we must feed 
the starving millions of a country where misgovernment 
and tyranny have created the conditions of starvation, 
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disease and death. Mr. Hoover impresses the point that 
the relief is primarily for the children, as in the case of Eu- 
rope last year, and that in the matter of adult relief the 
Soviet authorities have still resources in gold and other 
metal and should expend these sums at once in the purchase 
of breadstuffs abroad. ‘‘They can scarcely expect the rest 
of the world to make sacrifices until they have exhausted 
their every resource,” he says. The Allies, meanwhile, 
look with suspicion on the Russian statements, and claim 
the right to investigate before they undertake relief cam- 
paigns. 


§| A discussion is on as to whether London is greater than 
New York in population. We do not hear any inquiries as 
to which leads in civic and commercial righteousness, in 
schools and churches, in uprightness of character. Both 
certainly afford plenteous room for home mission work. 


{| Hudson Maxim thinks an armistice truce for five years 
would save about a billion dollars a year to this country 
alone. And for that we could build 25,000 miles of concrete 
roads, construct an intercoastal ship canal from Boston to 
Florida, dredge the Mississippi and Missouri for ocean 
liners to go up to Kansas City, develop a great electrical 
power system from Boston to Washington, build a line of 
canals from the Great Lakes to the St. Lawrence, and by 
irrigation reclaim six million acres of land. We suggest also 
that the money saved would evangelize the world to a 
great degree, lift up fallen nations from despair to spiritual 
hope, and provide schools and hospitals for half the world 
now most destitute of them. Imagination fails. And yet 
we go on talking disarmament and turning out battleships 
—boasting that they are the biggest and deadliest in the 
world! 


§] The marriage of a young woman in Brooklyn to a Mor- 
mon of Salt Lake City by a Mormon missionary according 
to the Mormon ritual merely serves to illustrate the wide- 
spread, steady and successful working of the Mormon mis- 
sionaries in the eastern sections of the country. In Maine 
these workers are succeeding in drawing many people from 
the evangelical churches, and are introducing division and 
distress. The only way to meet this insidious form of 
proselytism is by greater spiritual vitality in the churches. 
Exposure of what is being done and of the false and un- 
scriptural claims of the Mormoms will do something, but 
not enough. 


§] A Magyar paper in Ohio says that if we are to succeed in 
Americanizing our denizens from Europe we must “rub 
shoulders with them,” approach their problems in a 
sympathetic manner, get their view points and work from it 
as well as our own. Good sense in that. 


{| So striking is the ignorance of the Bible among college 
students that Harvard University has decreed that no 
student shall receive his A.B. without passing a Bible 
examination as one of the required credits. This is done on 
cultural rather than religious grounds, but it is significant 
nevertheless. In our Baptist schools, as the report made at 
Des Moines shows, the Bible is given increasing place in the 
curriculum. But the home is the place, after all, where the 
children must get the familiarity with the Bible that abides. 
No better place has been found than that where Timothy 
got his first Biblical instruction. 
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Interesting Experiences of the First Years in Service 
A LIVELY LETTER FROM REV. WILLIAM R. HUTTON 


Nowgong, Assam, May 31, 1921. 


SHOULD have written to you long ago, 
» but haven’t. I have been busy overseeing 
gy the building of our new bungalow, which 
takes more time than it ought to because 
keg) so few workmen can be depended on to do 
a thing right even if they have done ex- 
actly the same thing before. My head carpenter is very 
good, and I now have a Punjabi who is perhaps the best 
workman I have, for he not only knows how to do good 
work, but has the energy to keep doing it without being 
watched. 

A few things about our bungalow might be of interest 
to you. In place of laths we use stalks of a large grass 
called okora, which grows on well watered land. Strips 
of bamboo are nailed over this to keep it in place. Some- 
times we use bamboo cut into strips and nail it on as we 
do laths. Another way is take a bamboo stalk and split 
it up without separating the strips, and then to put this 
on the wall, tacking other strips of bamboo over this to 
hold it in place. For plaster we collect loads of cow man- 














THE PANIGAON CHURCH WITH THE LARGE ADDITION BUILT 
FOR THE ASSEMBLY 


ure and mix this with sand and dirt and water. This 
should stand a few days and is then ready to apply with a 
trowel or the hands. At least two coats of this are given 
and then whitewash is put on. Staging is almost wholly 
made of bamboos. 

I am also writing comments on the Sunday school les- 
sons, in Assamese, a leaflet similar to those in use at home. 
This takes considerable time. If I do not forget I will en- 
close a copy and you may read it at your leisure. (But 
to our regret, he forgot.—Ed.). We began publishing 
them the first Sunday in April. Almost 2,000 are in cir- 
culation and I hope the number will be increased. 
Dipti is our Assamese paper and I had planned to write 
an article for it every month but have not. 

Each day I spend at least an hour with my Assamese 
pundii reading Assamese. I am reading the life of Krish- 
na written by a poet who was born a few miles from here, 
nearly five hundred years ago. His language is not the 


language which the people speak today, though, of 
course, many of the words are in use. The language has 
changed much since then. But the stories of Krishna 
are known among the people, and the customs which they 





OUR BALIKOSI CHURCH. THESE, WITH TWO EXCEPTIONS, 
ARE GAROS 


still have are told of or mentioned in this book. Krishna, 
in contrast to Christ as represented in the Gospels, was 
not such a very obedient boy. His foster parents were 


. dairymen, but about milking time Krishna would slip 


out and let all the cows loose and drive them away. 
Then when his foster mother came to catch and punish 
him, he would run out among the thorns which would 
not hurt him but which protected him from the angry 
mother. At other times when the folk were busy out of 
doors he would slip into the pantry and help himself to 
all the good things made from milk which were there, 
and in the search for dainties often broke a lot of jars. 
I think he must have been about as bad as the kids I 
have to deal with. Krishna is the leading Hindu God. 

Until the rains came on I went to some church nearly 
every Sunday in the “ Ladies’ Ford,” preaching at some 
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bazar on the way and selling scores of Gospels in Assam- 
ese, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Ouriya, and some in English. 
Our annual assembly of the churches was held at 
Panigaon, about twenty-two miles from here. It began 
on Thursday evening and lasted until Sunday night. 
I was to lead the devotional opening service, but did not 
arrive until late, and found the one ordained preacher 
reading the passage which I had selected, so I sat down in 
the rice straw with the others and listened to a very good 
speech. The church had built a big house without walls 
out of bamboo and grass, which made us an excellent 
meeting place. For the visitors V-shaped grass houses 
were built, with the big end down, of course. One house 
might be a hundred feet long. There was a nice restau- 
rant that served boiled rice with curry and tea, and for 
arc lights bamboo again served. Two stakes were set in 
the ground, across these was laid a bamboo, a hole was 
bored between two joints, oil and a wick finished the 
job. The wick was of jute, which grows here. 
Each morning we hadadevotional meeting, lasting about 


half an hour from eight on, and aftersthat business and - 





The Real ‘‘Nichibei Mondai” (Japan-American Question) 


BY GEORGE 


HE Japanese in common with all the non-Christian 

world, needs our deepest sympathy because his 

failings are the fault of his helpless religions. He 
gets very little from the sanctions of his religions to make 
him anything but self-centred, nation-centred, and 
worldly-centred. His popular Buddhism offers a cheap 
and easy way out of hell by the repetition of a simple 
formula or by the payment of relatives for posthumous 
prayers. His Shintoism teaches Japan and her people to 
be of divine origin. His Confucianism (Bushido is an 
interpretation of the same) is a mundane system of ethics 
magnifying parental authority all out of porportion, 
sacrificing mother and daughter to the father’s caprice. 
Shintoism and Confucianism produce an intense national- 
ism insulating the Nation from the rest.of the world, just 
as aristocracy insulates a family from their fellow-men. 
The practical result of the educational system is to 
establish this insulation, and the effect of the whole is to 
produce in the nation and individual a certain secretive- 
ness which requires a psychological reconstruction and 
spiritual rebirth to overcome. This is no joke: it is mental 
bondage and the atrophy of the international sense which 
only the International Christ can revive. 

A great part of the Nation are being led and content to 
be led; you find them on the farms, in the fisheries and 
mines. There is a small but powerful part of the Nation 
leading; they are, generally speaking, the military party. 
There is a very large middle class who are thinking less of 
leadership than of liberty; they are the real J apan and they 
are going to be heard. It is they who need our sympathy; 
It is they whom we would have interpret Japan to the 
West. If Japan needed our sympathy in 1854 to help her 
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discussions on how-to conduct the work and how we could 
bring the good tidings to those about us. Some of the 
meetings were very helpful, but you would have been 
amused to see the chairman take his orders from another 
person who told him when to put each motion and when 
not to, etc. Sunday was, of course, the big day with 
preaching in the bazar in the morning, followed by 
baptism, after which came church, when I preached for 
about an hour. Afterwards was Sunday school, and then 
at eight o’clock the farewell service, at which I showed 
Pilgrim’s Progress. This was a long’story with many 
new words which kept me busy reading the book in the 
spare moments during the day, for I got the slides just 
before going to Misa (Panigaon). 

The bungalow in which I camped was about one and 
one-half miles away, with a river between, across which 
I had to be carried each time. Sometimes two persons 
carried me and sometimes one carried me on his back, 
thus becoming a “ Manipur Horse.” Chloe and Virginia 
came out Saturday night and we all went back together 
Monday morning. 










































P. PIERSON 


out of her feudal past, she needs it in 1920 to help her out 
of her feudal present. The U. S. has at this time need of 
patience. Just at this present the U. S. lies beyond the 
Californian haze, but we are sure the U. S. is there. 
Indeed both sides have need of patience, and of the two 
the stronger needs to be the more patient. Both sides 
need fairness and of the two the stronger may well be the 
more considerate. Righteousness need not be compro- 
mised. The Japanese respect fair treatment and they 
don’t really respect anything else. 

The real question between Japan and America is the 
real Far Eastern question, which is like the Near Eastern 
question only now more intense, perhaps. As you have 
Islam opposing Christ in the Near East, so you have 
Buddhism opposing Christ in the Far East. So the real 
“Nichibei Mondai” (Japan-American question) is not 
how much of American soil Japan is to occupy, but how 
much of the Japanese heart the Christ of America is to 
occupy. If America fails to give Christ to the Far East, 
the Far East may give a substitute for Christ to the U. S. 
Humanly speaking Japan is more capable of carrying on 
religious propaganda than China or India. 

By all the laws of Providence, geographically, his- 
torically, religiously, America is the daysman of destiny 
between East and West. If the U. S. will render to Japan 
the truth she holds in trust, Japan will cooperate mightily 
for the evangelization of the Far East. Surely Jesus 
Christ is rich enough for all these Eastern lands. The 
U. S. has been made in a peculiar sense His treasure house 
and His Church holds the key. 


(From leaflet published by the Women’s Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.) 
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From the Home Letters of a New Missionary 


RECENTLY WE WERE PRIVILEGED TO READ SOME OF THE 
LETTERS OF RUTH WARD TO HER HOME PEOPLE, AND 
MUST SHARE THE PLEASURE WITH “MISSIONS” BIG FAMILY 





ERE at this Girls’ High School there are 
so many opportunities for influencing 
lives and leading girls to decisions for 
Christ. One of my piano pupils graduated 
last April. She is not attending school 
now, but Miss Jesse wanted to keep some 
contact with her, because she is not a Christian. She 
is talented in music and I enjoy the lessons with her. 
She spent two years in this school and speaks almost 
no English. I have to use my meagre stock of Japan- 
ese in explaining the intricacies of piano technique. 
Occasionally I have an interpreter. Will you pray for 
her, that in spite of the difficulties in speech she may be 
influenced to accept Christ? 

Not long ago the school girls had their annual fall 
picnic. This girl’s sister, who is in high school now, came 
to Miss Jesse to talk about becoming a Christian. Out 
in the woods, where they had gone a little way apart, she 
definitely gave her heart to Christ, and was so happy 
about it. On the way home her face was so beaming that 
it was perfectly evident—the peace and joy in her heart. 

Another of my pupils is of the leader type. Last year 
the spirit of leading in everything made her so arrogant 
that there was a dreadful class quarrel as a result. Miss 
Jesse tells the story of how they finally all asked to be 
baptized, and the change in their hearts made a fine class 
spirit possible. 

The question came up this fall, should this girl be 
chosen as the only one from her class to receive piano 
instruction from the new foreign teacher? She was the 
brightest in all her studies and talented in music above 
every one else in her class. So the experiment was tried. 
Since I am allowed to teach only a few hours, it was nat- 
ural that only the most promising pupils should be given 
to the new music teacher. But whether the class would 
understand this and resent the distinction was a problem. 
So far we have heard of no ill feeling resulting from the 
experiment. That the talents of this girl may be used in 
leading for Christ is a subject for, prayer. 

Girls of strong Christian character have such a wide in- 
fluence here in Japan, even if they are only living the 
Christian life in their homes. There are many stories 
_ of how other members of the family and friends were led 
to Christ just because of the true Christian life led by a 
school girl. To one who is fond of teaching, the school 
work holds fine opportunities for preaching the gospel, 
and the joy of helping to mould young lives after the 
pattern Christ means for them, is very precious. 














I bought some Victrola records (with the birthday 
money) to use in teaching and for the enjoyment of the 
girls. They often come in Sunday evenings to hear music. 
Miss Jesse has a victrola and records which her church 
gave her. 


(Note—If any W. W. G. girls have records that they 
would like to send for Miss Jesse’s victrola, let them send 
to Miss Ruth Ward, 2 Nakajima-cho, Sendai, Japan). 
They will be joyfully welcomed. 


* * * * 


There are four of us as busy as we can be, teaching in 
this school (or I would be were it not for the time I spend 
studying Japanese); so we have a man and his wife for 
servants. The wife does the cooking, and has a baby to 
care for, besides. The man runs errands for the school, 
chops the wood, builds the fires, does the washing and 
ironing and washes the dishes for our house. Wouldn’t 
you like to see him, sometime, in his picturesque Japar- 
ese clothes, out in the wash-house scrubbing the week’s 
wash, or standing in the kitchen, before an extra long 
board neatly padded by his wife, wielding a heavy iron 
filled with burning charcoal. 


+s + + 2% *& 


When the sun had just dropped behind the hills in the 
west, the hour that is so still and full of peace, I went for 
a walk this eve. I thought of the many walks we have had 
out toward the evening star, across our dear old desert 
road (in southern California). I went down by the river 
and followed the shore. On the opposite side the bluff 
is overhung with brilliant maple and other trees in color. 
There was yet enough light to cause reflection where the 
river runs stillest and deepest. In other places the river 
bed is full of rocks and the water rushes over them; so at 
night the sound of the water is making a lullaby for me. 
I hear the music so plainly in my room. 

I saw the evening come, heralded by a star—hung just 
above the hills across the river—those hills with the soft 
waving brown grasses of autumn, and scarlet and gold 
sumach, which could just be seen in the subdued light. 
You were very likely sound asleep then, but I was thinking 
of you, hard! Is it not wonderful to think that God cares 
for you, away over there where the morning sun is not yet 
shining, and for me, where the same sun has just passed 
out of sight on its journey towards you? And that loving 
thoughts and prayers from each of us reach the same lov- 
ing Father? 
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Our Indians and Their Future 


BY BRUCE KINNEY, D.D. 


JOINT DIVISION SECRETARY, AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION AND PUBLICATION SOCIETIES 





JELATIVELY few people ever see the 
Navajo and Hopi Indians in their native 
environment. The reservations of these 
two tribes join each other; the Hopi being 
entirely in Arizona, and the Navajo 
partly in Arizona and partly in New 
Mexico.. For the most part the habitat lies far removed 
from the main arteries of travel. The only white people 
who live upon the reservations are those in the employ 
of the Government in the various departments of its 
Indian service, the licensed Indian traders, and the mis- 
sionaries. In these days of automobiles the Indians are 
somewhat easier of access than in the days when horse- 
drawn vehicles were alone available. 

I recently drove with an auto more than 4oo miles 
through these reservations, and saw only four other ma- 
chines on the road. These Indians, unlike some other 
tribes, have not as yet to any great extent indulged 
themselves in automobiles. This will give some idea of 
the remoteness of the country from civilization in these 
days of the ubiquity of the automobile. At one place 
we were at least 125 miles from the nearest railroad point. 
There are, of course, occasional visitors throughout the 
year. Relative to other times the crowds visit the Hopi 
during the famous Snake Dance which occurs in August. 
This has attracted the attention of wealthy people 
troubled with ennui, those thirsting for “something dif- 
ferent,” and students of ethnology from over the world. 
These visitors usually come for one day and hastily go 
away after the public part of the dance is over. They 
think they have seen the Snake Dance, but the fact is 
that they have seen only the culminating part of it. It 
has been going on for days prior, chiefly in secret kivas 
underground where no visitors, Indians or whites, are 
allowed except such of the Hopi as are participants of 
these sacred and secret ceremonies. 

These ceremonies are in reality a prayer for rain. Ac- 
cording to the Hopi, a great snake controls the rainfall. 
They live in a fearfully dry country where every drop of 
water is valuable. At a certain time the Hopi go out 
upon the desert and capture a number of rattle-snakes, 
and for days perform their varied ceremonies with them, 
and on the last day do the dance with these live snakes 
dangling from their mouths. The principal human par- 
ticipants are priests and priestesses who have been trained 
for their highly specialized parts for several years. When 
the dance is finished the snakes are released and the 
priests drink a native concoction which acts as a strong 
emetic, and strange scenes follow. The belief is that if 
these real snakes are treated properly during their cap- 
tivity they will return to the great snake who controls 
the rainfall, and the good report will insure adequate 
moisture for the following season. 

What is seen above ground is disgusting, but what 
takes place below ground is infinitely worse, if we are to 
believe what is told us by those who formerly partici- 

















pated. Much that is written about these dances is grossly 
superficial. For example, an account published in a great 
magazine in the fall of 1920, alleged to give report of this 
dance as it took place during the previous summer. It 
mentioned as a prominent participant in these rites a 
former famous official who to our certain knowledge has 
had nothing to do with the Snake Dance for twelve years. 
This may have been unknown to the aforesaid writer, 
but to some writers a fact or two like that has no sig- 
nificance. If there is so much misinformation abroad 
with reference to their most conspicuous rite, how much 
more misunderstanding is there with reference to these 
two tribes as a whole. 

Our American people do not know the facts about the 
Indian’s history, his life or his characteristics, and hence 
do not deal sympathetically with his ambitions. There 
is little inducement for him to become more than ‘“a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water.” Most of the 
Indian leaders have become such only by breaking the 
governmental leading strings. I know of no government 
provision designed to help an Indian get more than a 
common school education. We cannot expect Indians 
who have only this education to become leaders in mod- 
ern life, any more than we expect white people with such 
limited training to become such leaders, unless we are 
willing to give the Indian credit of making better uses of 
his opportunities than a white man does. 

I recently heard some white men recounting how some 
young Navajo Indians attacked the store of an Indian 
trader, murdered him, set fire to the store after looting it, 
and left the body of the trader there to burn. Then one 
of the men said, “‘The Government ought to wipe those 
Indians off the face of the earth for such crimes.” I then 
asked him if he read the daily papers. He replied, ‘Of 
courseI do. I claim to be of average intelligence.” Then 
I told him that in these days he could not even glance 
at the headlines of any metropolitan paper, any day, 
without reading an account of just as atrocious crimes 
on the part of white men. Then I asked him why all the 
Indians should be wiped off the face of the earth because of 
the crime of two or three of their number, any more than 
that all the white people should be similarly treated be- 
cause so many of their numbers were just as cruel and 
criminal. He had not thought of that. ’ 

In what is supposed to be up-to-date literature on 
the subject, I have twice recently seen the charge that 
most educated Indians revert to the blanket. Any one 
who says that simply does not know the facts. He is 
twenty-five years behind the times. General Pratt, so 
long the head of Carlisle, when recently asked about this 
matter said, ‘The fact is that most of the graduates of 
Carlisle are now out in the world living as happy and 
useful citizens. It is true that some have gone back to 
the tribal life. That is natural and is the logical result 
of the system pursued by the Indian Bureau.” 

The Hon. Cato Sells, for the past eight years Commis- 



















Scenes in Hopi Land 









These photographs, taken by Dr. 






Kinney, picture the homes and 






phases of life of the Hopi and 






Navajo Indians in Arizona. They 






illustrate his timely article on the 






Indians and their future, a subject 










that deserves not only public atten- 
tion, but immediate and intelligent 
action by the government so that 
the Indians may become citizens 


and not remain wards of the nation. 
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sioner of Indian Affairs under the Government, says in 
his Annual Report for 1920: “Too much has been said 
about the Indian graduates going back to the blanket. 
Any assumption that more than a negligible percentage 
are non-progressive is unwarranted. Considering the 
effects of previous environment, habits and prejudice, 
the school-trained Indian compares favorably with the 
average white student, whose home surroundings as a 
rule are generally to his advantage.” 

The fact that an Indian wears his hair long is no sign 
that he is non-progressive. This may simply be a con- 
cession on his part to the older Indian. The worst that 
can be said about the educated Indian is that unless he is 
Christianized he is likely to take on all the vices of the 
white man. Who is responsible for that? Of course, 
some vicious and pernicious influences on the reservations 
come from educated Indians. The same is true of white 
people. Other things being equal, the most dangerous 
criminal in the land is the one having the best education. 
He has so much more knowledge and skill to invest in his 
nihilistic activities. 

Much of the Government’s treatment of the Indian, 
while well intentioned for the most part, tends to make 
him dependent rather than independent and self-reliant. 
He will never be able to take his part in the world until 
the Government ceases to take care of him and his prop- 
erty, and begins to treat him as it treats white men— 
giving him the same privileges and responsibilities that 
white men have, and no more of either and xo less. 

Our long series of treaties with the Indians broken by 
the white men has no offset in similar treaties which have 
been broken by Indians. On the other hand, the fact 
is that scores of times United States soldiers have been 
called out to protect the white man in his violation of 
Indian treaties, but never once to punish him. 

In 1865 Kit Carson and his soldiers carved the record 
of their march on the rocks of Keam’s Canyon—a record 
still to be seen. The Navajo were subdued and carried 
into captivity. In 1868 the treaty of Fort Sumner, New 
Mexico, was made with them by which they were restored 
to their former lands where white men could not make a 
living. Theyhave prospered and increased in numbersand 
self-reliance largely because they have not been subjected 
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to the humiliation of rations, and have suffered fewer 
of the limitations which are the lot of most of the Indians. 

In this treaty the Government promised to provide 
among other things, a school and a teacher for every 
thirty Navajo children. After fifty-two years there are 
today not fewer than 5,000 Navajo children of school 
age who have no possibility of such privilege. 

Several denominations are working among the Nava- 
jos, but large visible results have not as yet followed their 
work. There are several reasons why this is so. In 


the first place, the Navajos are very fanatical in their 


heathenism. And it should be borne in mind that the 
heathenism of the Indians is just as gross, superstitious 
and Cruel as heathenism anywhere in the world. I 
helped to bury the bones of a Navajo, who with his horse 
was killed by lightning. A year had passed and not an 
Indian would touch that dead body, or approach that 
spot possessed by an evil spirit. 

In the second place they are semi-nomadic. They fol- 
low their flocks of sheep and goats to the various alti- 
tudes at different seasons of the year to get the best pas- 
turage. It is almost impossible for a missionary to keep 
in touch with such people so as to win them for Christ. 
Our hope lies in Christian schools which will provide an 
education for the thousands not now provided for, and at 
the same time rear a Christian constituency. 

It is to be hoped that the new Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, are possessed 
of a comprehensive knowledge of our Indians and their 
affairs, and a high purpose to provide for their speedy 
absorption into our national life. It is passing strange 
that since 1820 we have allowed 20,000,000 foreigners 
to come to our shores and become citizens after five years 
probation, while these Indians who were here before our 
fathers came four hundred years ago, have not been assim- 
ilated into our national life. Eight thousand of the In- 
dians fought in the recent world war that the world might 
have the privilege of a democracy, which has not been 
granted them. There is something wrong here. The 
many brilliant Indians in various departments of our 
national life prove that the difficulty is not with the In- 
dians. Should we not recast our entire thinking about and 
treatment of these “First Americans?”’ 
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A Burman College Girl’s Letters 


than ordinary interest from one of the college girls. 

Ma Sein Shin, the writer, has now completed her 
sophomore year at Judson College. In Burma they take 
government examinations at the end of the sophomore 
year. These are called Intermediate Arts, and those who 
pass get anI. A. At the close of the senior year another 
government examination gives them their B. A. Ma Sein 
Shin passed her I. A. in the highest division. 

The New England Division is using some of its Jubilee 
money to send Ma Sein Shin to the Woman’s College in 
Madras for her last two years. In Madras she can get 
some science work beyond what they now have in Judson. 
Later she expects to take medical training. She is the 
daughter of a Pwo Karen pastor on the Bassein field. 
So much for background. Now for the letters: 


[‘ A recent letter Miss Hunt incloses a letter of more 


From SEIN Surin TO Miss Hunt, Aprit 6 


Amy (a younger sister) and I left home this morning. 
We are now visiting father’s heathen relatives. I think 
they want to receive us warmly but they do not know 
how to entertain us. They do not let us do anything, so 
we do a little sewing by ourselves. 

This afternoon we went to see how a man recalled the 
spirit of a sick child. By way of explanation, let me tell 
you that the man who did the job is the husband of one of 
dad’s cousins. He and his wife were a grand sight. Folks 
said that he was not very communicative because we 
were there. Amy put him down as one of the greatest 
liars. He may be. It is no fun being related to him. 

The incantationist had before him two trays and a 
small jug with a candle fastened to the handle. In one 
tray there were seven lumps of rice, seven bundles of 
soft, sticky rice done up in leaves, and the child’s dress. 
In the other tray there were two bunches of plantains. 
In the jug he put a small pot filled with perfumed water, 
and lighted the candle. 

He had quite a lot of fresh green leaves. First he sat in 
front of the pot, put some leaves in the water and then 
smelled it. He sneezed often times and began to drink 
the water. He drank quite a quantity and his wife kept 
adding fresh water. Amy said he must have a big 
stomach. ‘Then he roared and asked, “‘What is the 
matter?’’ His wife acted as an interpreter. She said, 
“Lord, all powerful, we come near thee to inquire about a 
sick child.” 

He: The child suffered long. She is now very lean and 
pale. 

She: Thou art right,O Lord. Wilt thou tell us what to 
do, for we know not what is wrong? 

He: Friends, good people, if we do not understand, we 
must find out the meaning. This child does not belong 
to the evil spirit and is not under any sickness. The 
spirit of this child’s sick mother and the spirit of this child 
are with the child’s grandmother, who died two years ago. 

She: Lord, the parents of this child are anxious. Wilt 
thou call the fleeting spirit back to its mansion? O Lord, 
leave us not in despair. Help us, and bring back to the 
child its spirit. 

He: Thou old woman, trouble not mankind. Thou art 
beyond time and place. Leave us alone and give back the 


spirit of the child. No, no, you take it; so you must 
bring it back. Don’t give me new trouble. You know I 
can’t goto you. Bring it back. Do you hear me? Nice; 
now bring it back to me. 

He thereupon tried to catch the spirit with the green 
leaves in his hand. He grasped four or five times and 
when he had all the leaves in the tray, he said to the 
people, ‘‘The spirit is among the leaves. The old woman 
tied it to the child’s hair and you will see a little hair.” 

Before he left the place he said, ‘What do you want to 
ask?”? A woman inquired why her daughter’s teeth are 
in a miserable condition, and he had the audacity to 
reply, ‘Years ago she nursed a wounded distant cousin. 
If he does not offer her perfumed water and a chicken, she 
shall suffer until she dies. No medicine can cure her. 
The blood of the wounded man could not be washed 
away from her fingers.” This is too sad. The wounded 
man died years ago. A little medicine will work wonders 
but the idiots in this village believe blindly in evil spirits. 

People asked him about the affairs of the country, and 
I am sure if we were not there he would have manu- 
factured some tall yarns. He was a bit scared about my 
twelve standards [this means the “grades” in school; 
out here there are only ten grades before college, and Ma 
Sein Shin has been in college two years], and so he did not 
try to interpret everything. Now, if by chance you 
happen to lose your spirit, I know how to call it back. 

Perhaps we shall stay here another day. I feel much 
closer to father because he is not a heathen. These folks 
are the “clever lot.” They know too much of everything 
—they just drift. They will not reason or think, even to 
save their skins. 


Later. 


At No. 2 I was pretty busy so I could not write to you. 
I thought I would stay there for two days but the water 
was as yellow as gold and the heat was some degrees 
above Rangoon’s. I tried to administer to an old man 
who was bitten by a mad dog. I did not bring any 
medicine so I could do nothing beyond washing the 
wound with hot water and carbolic soap. The people 
wanted to know why I bathed the wound with hot water, 
and one said, ‘“‘Oh, that’s the way the white folks do their 
wounds.” They think that we regard hot water as a sort 
of charm. That is a pure heathen village. 

This No. 3 is quite a decent place. The water is quite 
nice and the well is kept in a very clean condition. We 
are staying with an aunt and her big family in this village. 
Amy was so glad to be among her own folks again that she 
nearly wept. Our aunt said that she had been thirsty for 
Christians for quite a long while. We reached here last 
evening at dusk. 

A big crowd came to look at us an hour after we reached 
here. With the crowd came “a learned Burmese young 
man of twenty-six, who can read an English book” about 
the size of our Prose Selections. He came to show off his 
buried learnings but when he saw us he was scared, 
I think. However, I lived through the trial. _He came 
with his patrons and they tried to get us excited so that 
we would begin a competition. The people were quite 
shocked when I told them that it was not our custom to 
“show off.” 


Village No. 3. 
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Father stopped here for a while this morning. We are 
going to a new Christian village tomorrow and spend 
Sunday there. Meanwhile I am going to take the role of 
Dorcas. I forgot to tell you that I took the part of 
Dorcas at village No. 2 and they were quite pleased with 
my tailoring. I shall try to make decent-sized pillows 


for my aunt today. Her old ones have grown small and 
worn out. My aunt found it hard, trying to stand up for 
soap. Folks here think that soap is a mere waste. They 
hate soap worse than dirt and sin. It is queer, but it is 


true. Good-bye. 
SEIN SHIN. 


* * * * * 


Billington’s Monument 


BY L. FOSTER WOOD, OF THE CONGO MISSION 


T MATADI, the port of the Congo river 
4@ where our missionaries enter the Congo 
@s, field, is a beautiful granite monument to 
NY~ Rev. Arthur Billington, who died at 
Ne Matadi on his way home after about 
== thirty-five years of service on the Congo. 
a man has written his life-purpose and 
character into the plastic yet eternal stuff of human life, 
we must look for a really fitting monument not in stone, 
permanent though that is, but in the good that came into 
life through him, and lives on in the energy of truth that 
still works in the activity of those who saw the truth in 
him. Look then for Mr. Billington’s monument not at 
Matadi, where there is only a stone, but at Tshumbiri 
where there is a living church growing with the divine life, 
spreading as the light spreads. 

When Mr. Billington went to Tshumbiri a little more 
than thirty years ago, the principal men had their houses 
decorated with human skulls. They had also a custom 
that they called ‘“Loboko lo Nkamba,” in accordance 
with which at the time of the settlement of any grave 
matter such as an agreement of peace between two tribes 
or the promulgation of a new law, they made the occasion 
memorable by purchasing a man for their purpose; and 
then after breaking both arms and both legs they tied 
him up to dangle in a tree, there to await the relief of 
death. Crude, cruel and corrupt were these people, 
nearly naked both in body and in mind. 

Overagainst this perversion and decay of character place 
the influence of a Christian man’s life. Not that Mr. 
Billington was alone at Tshumbiri. His wife was with 
him most of the time, and other men have been con- 
nected with the station, thous’ for shorter periods than 
he was. Yet, with all due credit to others, Mr. Billington 
was the leading influence from the founding of the station 
till his death in 1914. 

Ignorance, superstition, cruelty, lust, slavery and 
inertia, all these foes and others were set against the 
success of the mission from the start, and the last seemed 
to uphold all of the others. The conservatism of mental 
inertia and moral dullness was like a dead weight. For 
years the wall of heathenism seemed impenetrable, but 
faith is the victory that overcomes the world. 

Contrast with that the Christian community now re- 
placing the old type of life at Tshumbiri and you begin to 
see the significance of the life of a missionary. The head- 
chopping custom was one of the first to go. After some 
time people began to take an interest in the book that the 
white man carried about with him. Men and boys came 





to school to learn to read; yes and some of the women and 
girls too. In the fulness of time a little church was 
founded with twenty members, all lifted up out of the 
apathy and despair of heathenism, and filled with a living 
hope which gave them inspiration for the hard upward 
climb of life. 

Seeing kindness as one of the outstanding traits of the 
missionary whose life was beginning to grip them, people 
began to be more kind one to another. Being taught that 
this new gospel of life was for ali, they began to spread it. 
Two kind thoughts grew where one had grown before. 
This Christian community with its growing life attracted 
others, and changed other villages as its influence spread. 

All this time the missionary’s wife was caring for in- 
creasing numbers of the sick and teaching the members of 
an enlarging school, by this ministry supplementing the 
work of her husband. Moreover the Christian home, set 
up in the midst of heathen life, brought constantly to the 
minds of all a higher ideal. Soon the more advanced 
native Christians began to go off to start schools in other 
villages, and the same uplifting process began, in a smaller 
way, in these new centers. 

Some monuments crumble and decay, but here is one 
which grows. There are a hundred villages, some of them 
transformed, all more or less benefited, by Mr. Billing- 
ton’s life. A thousand people gather on this field every 
Sunday to hear the gospel. An equal number are in the 
schools. A church of about 500 members is pledged to the 
building up of this living monument; not of course 
primarily as a memorial to a man, and yet in a very true 
way it is this man’s memorial. 

Now think of some of the results of this new influence. 
Many who are today alive and happy with friends and 
children would ere now have been killed as victims or sold 
as slaves. Others who were saved by the kindly ministry 
of healing would have been left to die in wretchedness, 
as so many sick are. None would have learned to read, 
where now hundreds open for themselves the book of life. 
Many people have neat little homes, with tables and 
chairs, and pictures beginning to appear on the walls, who 
would still have been wretched heathen squatting on the 
ground. There is more love and kindness and joy in this 
community than there could possibly have been without 
the missionary. Think of making Christian men and 
women out of this crude human material. The salvage of 
waste human possibilities, the making of men and women, 
the building up of character, these are some of the tasks 
of the missionary. Such an investment of life in human 
character will grow with the years. 
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Light on the Gandhi Non-Cooperation Movement in India 


AN ACCOUNT BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT WHO KNOWS THE FACTS 


BY FRANK H. LEVERING, D.D., OF LEFFRIC, INDIA 








OUBTLESS some information concerning 
the non-cooperation movement now being 
carried on by Mr. Gandhi has penetrated 
to America. Mr. Gandhi’s movements, 
with the purpose of interfering with the 
operations of Government, or showing 

contempt for it, have been numerous and have failed 

one by one. 

One of his efforts was to induce lawyers to give up their 
practices and thus disorganize the courts. I asked the 
leading Mohammedan lawyer in Secunderabad if he was 
planning to give up his practice and his answer was, 
“How will I live?” 

‘Another plan was to induce the students to leave their 
colleges and high schools. Some did so. To prevent 
those who wanted to continue their work from doing so, 
they went to the colleges and schools and lay down round 
the buildings so that the loyal pupils could not enter. 
Instead of the Government schools he promised to 
establish what he called National schools. That move- 
ment has proved a failure. 

He asked all the Indian people who have received titles 
of any kind from the Government, in recognition of past 
services, to surrender these titles. Some 5,000 people 
have been so honored in India, and about twenty re- 
nounced them. 

There are thousands of Indian coolies working on the 
tea estates in Assam. Some of his friends went among 
these people and induced them to try to embarrass the 
British owners of many of these estates by leaving their 
work. Some thousands of the poor dupes did so. They 
gathered principally at Chandpur, trying to find trans- 
portation by the river boats to the coast. They were 
without money, as those people usually are. How they 
were to get the transportation they did not know, and 
their non-cooperation leaders neither furnished it nor 
told them how their fares could be secured. The result 
was that they were stranded, houseless, and most of them 
moneyless, and the river steamers utterly unable to cope 
with the problem of transportation thrown on them in a 
moment. I am sending you a clipping from the Madras 
Mail, which shows that the round of trouble did not cease 
for the poor coolies, even when they got home. I ought 
to have said that cholera broke out among them while 
they were in Chandpur, and 160 of them died. Govern- 
ment officers and missionaries, and kindly disposed 
people, did all in their power to help them, and their 
sufferings were mitigated a great deal. 

The man Andrews, who is mentioned in the clipping, is 
a Church of England missionary who has been acting with 
the followers of Mr. Gandhi for some time. What Mr. 
Andrews hoped the coolies would cry out when they saw 
him coming, translated means, “Victory be to Gandhi the 
Great King.” “Cholera-stricken Chandpur” was 
brought into the cholera-stricken condition because the 
men who urged the coolies to go there brought thousands 
of unprovided people into a place that could provide 














them no shelter or food or clothing, and many of them 
needed it all. 

Remember that Swami Darsananda is detailing the 
actual conditions that met these returning coolies at the 
villages in India, when they got there. 

There is nothing constructive in any movement that 
Mr. Gandhi has proposed. He asked the lawyers to give 
up their practice and hold National courts. No National 
courts have been started. 

He asked the students to abandon the Government 
schools and National schools would be provided. To 
maintain all the Government schools and the schools 
receiving Government aid, takes about rupees twelve 
crores (or $120,000,000 a year). The Hindus have been 
trying to raise one crore ($10,000,000) for their college at 
Benares and after having put in about ten years at the 
job, have not more than one-half the sum raised. If Mr. 
Gandhi could succeed in precipitating the bigger job on 
the people, and doing so suddenly, as he proposes, do you 
see where they would find themselves? 

Mr. Gandhi has proposed that the people should take 
themselves to weaving their own clothes. A vast 
number of the Indian people are engaged in weaving now. 
With the work done by hand machinery by all the Indian 
weavers, aided by the huge mills at Cawnpore, Bombay 
and Madras, some single mills employing 10,000 people, 
India imports one-third of the cotton cloth she uses. The 
people wear more and better clothing than they used to 
do. Mr.’Gandhi suggests that the people dress more 
simply, and that they get 6,000,000 hand looms and make 
their own clothes. But the people are not planning to 
give up their better clothing, and he has started no 
factories to make the hand looms. 

He has not made a single workable suggestion from 
start to finish of his propaganda. 

I occasionally see a headline in an American paper 
saying that “All India is going Mr. Gandhi’s way,” but 
fortunately for the country and its people it is not going 
that way. My own opinion is that he is losing influence, 
just as Mrs. Besant, and Lala Lajpatrai, and many 
others have lost theirs, and that the movement will die 
out. 

(Late news of revolts in India show the results of such 
impractical idealism as that spread by the Gandhi move- 
ment.—Ed.) 

The clipping from the Madras Mail follows: 


TWO PICTURES 


Wuat Mr. ANDREWS EXPECTED: WHAT HAPPENED 


(From the “ Englishman”’) 


Mr. Andrews went to Shantinikitan to rest after his labours at 
Chandpur. He describes his surroundings and his hopes in a 
letter to the Patrika. We quote a passage from the letter below 
and opposite place Swami Darsananda’s report on what has 
happened to the coolies whose desertion from their means of 
livelihood Mr. Andrews has been encouraging. 





UsING THE PARALLEL COLUMN 


Says Mr. Andrews: 


Tonight I have to go on 
again once more in order to 
seek out the refugees in their 
own districts. I start for the 
United Provinces from which 
such a large proportion of them 
have come. And when I see 
them they will remember and 
will cry “Gandhi Maharajki- 


ja.’ 


The one thing needed is that 
their home-coming may be 
such a welcome one for them 
that they will no longer wish to 
return to the scene of their past 
hardships. I have _ been 
promised yet once more, the 
funds that may be needed, and 
I know that the sympathy of 
the public will be with us as we 
go on from Shantinikatan, this 
haven of rest, to finish the work 
that was given us to do at 
cholera-stricken Chandpur. 


Says the Swami: 


(a) About 40 per cent of the 
returned emigrants had no 
homes nor lands. Many of 
them had been born in the tea 
gardens and did not even know 
the names of their villages. 


(b) At least 60 per cent of 
the returned emigrants have no 
distinct caste having inter- 
married with other castes in 
the tea gardens. Even Brah- 
mins were found to have inter- 
married with Chamars. The 
village people absolutely re- 
fused to have anything to do 
with them and even denied 
entrance into the villages to 
men who actually had houses 
still standing. 


(c) In Satna, Itarsi, Nur- 
singpur, Katni, Amdara and in 
Rewah state there is a wide- 
spread distress and the villagers 
find it very difficult to keep 
themselves from starvation and 
therefore feeding the returned 
coolies is an impossibility. 


(d) In the villages to which 
the coolies have gone there are 
no industries in which these 
men might be employed and 
work as day labourers. 
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Mohammedan Riot in South India 


Press dispatches of August 30 reported riots in the 
Malibar Region of South India, on the western coast. 
The riots were started by the Moplahs, or Mohammedans 
of Arabic descent, and arose from their religious fan- 
aticism and intense hatred for Europeans and Hindus. 
British troops were called out, and the reports say that 
nearly 700 of the insurgent bands that have been mur- 
dering and looting were shot down by the troops; while 
many Hindus were massacred by the Moplahs, a number 
of European civilians murdered, and about a hundred 
of the troops were killed or missing. 

The Moplahs are said to be virtually barbarians, and 
the religious torch will always stir them to bloodshed, as 
death on the battlefield is the sure road to heavenly bliss. 
Close observers believe that, in addition to the religious 
feeling, the uprising was due in part to the widespread 
propaganda of the native Indian Nationalists, whose 
movement is described by Dr. Levering. This propa- 
ganda has been spread not only in the Malabar Region, 
but throughout India, especially in the populous Punjab 
and united provinces. The situation for isolated Eu- 
ropeans and Hindus is grave. We have no missions in 
this section. Calicut, on the coast, is the center of the 
military activity. Coonoor is one of the smaller cities, 
about seventy miles from Calicut. The revolutionary 
area us somewhat isolated from other sections of India 
that might be expected to lend cooperation. While the 
conditions in India are uncertain and many influences are 
at work to turn unrest into revolt, it is not thought that 
the present troubles will affect the approaching visit of 
the Prince of Wales to the Indian Empire. From this 
visit much is expected. 
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First Impressions of India 


BY L. A. KITCHEN, OF MIDNAPORE, BENGAL-ORISSA 








RESUMABLY it is true of countries as of 
people that first impressions are often mis- 
leading, but sometimes it is worth while 
recording them for future reference. Asa 
rule one sees much more vividly in the first 
few months when everything has the added 
interest of novelty. It is indeed surprising how quickly 
the new becomes old, and what but a short time before 
was viewed with exclamations of surprise becomes 
commonplace and even monotonous. 

The first impression of the Orient demands a cordial 
assent to the truth of Kipling’s statements: “ East is East, 
and West is West, and never the twain shall meet,”’ and 
“the end of the fight is a tombstone white, with the 
epitaph drear—a fool lies here, who tried to hustle the 
East.”” Twenty-four hours’ time in Bombay was quite 
sufficient introduction to produce the conviction that the 
East will never overtake the West. Its three thousand 
years start is not sufficient handicap for the Oriental 
temperament. That handicap has been evened up and a 
few laps added. Between New York, with its rapid 
transit accompanied by the noise of millions always in a 
hurry, and Port Said, with its horse-drawn street cars and 
its quaint bazars where no one rushes impatiently, there 
lies a whole world of development. Bombay and Calcutta 
represent the attempt of the East to become metro- 
politan, with a result that might be described as putting 
new wine into old bottles—a futile attempt to embrace 
the new and still retain the old. 

The East abounds in anachronisms. In a tiny little 
shop in a native bazar one hears a phonograph playing 
“Abide with me,” and on the street a coolie woman puts 
all the English she has into an odd attempt at “When 
the great red dawn is shining.” But in Calcutta this 
paradox appears in the streets in a form that would drive 
a New York traffic policeman to insanity. A speeding 
taxi that knows nothing of speed limits or safety zones 
turns out around a street car and almost runs down a 
lazy team of bullocks going in the opposite direction and 
drawing a two-wheeled cart loaded with freight that 
would stagger a Ford truck. A traffic jam occurs which 
in a moment embroils cabs, taxis, street cars, motor- 
cycles, bullock and buffalo carts and numerous angry 
shouting drivers—an apparently hopeless maelstrom that 
speaks of two civilizations, centuries apart. 

But the language—what an achievement, this one of 
India’s many tongues appears to be! Crowning glory of 
the puzzlemaker’s art! These combinations of letters 
present a problem in permutations for the mathematician, 
and their pronunciation would baffle a ventriloquist. 
But Bengali is as interesting as it is difficult. What a 
travesty of democracy that any language should have an 
honorific form of address; that the accidents of birth and 
station should put a Sahib in a class grammatically with 
Deity, while the native category is servile, even in 
language. Surely such a people are worthy of a higher 
status. Intelligence and capability are not lacking, but a 
higher moral order and greater dependability, stability of 
character and business consistency appear to be im- 

















mediate essentials for a happy relationship with the West, 
commercially or otherwise. 

The people of India are intensely human and make 
humanity’s universal appeal. The children play in their 
dirty poverty in the same world-wise language of laughter, 
but all too early they are deprived of their inalienable 
rights. The games of youth too soon are changed for the 
sterner game of life in which few are winners. Little pairs 
of shoulders are laden with burdens never meant for 
adolescence. What a pity that for generations yet there 
seems to be no hope of their emancipation! 

But what of the condition of the country? The unrest, 
the friction, the contempt for government, the awakening 
consciousness of a great nation, that one expects to find— 
what evidence of these? A week, a month, two months go 
by in a round of adjustments and the busy newcomer sees 
no sign of friction, no anarchy, no visible lack of harmony. 
He dwells comfortably in the land and verily he is being 
fed four times a day. But at length he must admit that 
while he is among them he is not of them. He has been 
seeing India from a distance, and still is far removed from 
the thought, the national consciousness of the people. 

And India is thinking! In their thought the many 
tribes and peoples are becoming one people. Moslem and 
Hindu for the time being fail to recognize their incom- 
patibility. Religious intolerance is temporarily being 
submerged in a rising tide of patriotism that is as intense 
as it is varied in hue. Interpretations of “Swaraj” may 
be as numerous as the peaks of the Himalayas, but like 
those pinnacles, they are all a part of one upheaval. They 
are established on one base—a legitimate nationalism. 
Some of the peaks are like Everest and Kanchenjunga, 
lofty snow-covered peaks towering above the clouds. So 
to his followers seems Mahatma Gandhi himself, an 
exponent of “‘soul-force,” a dweller above the clouds in an 
atmosphere that is clear and rare. But not all are able to 
stand great altitudes. Unfortunately some of the peaks 
are more like Vesuvius and Fujiyama—potential vol- 
canoes, filled with fire and lava, and destruction and 
disaster lie deep within. Such peaks are not indigenous 
to India. They belong to other latitudes. So would 
appear some of Gandhi’s lieutenants of the Star and 
Crescent brand, advocates of violence and force. These 
men may be determining history. At least they are 
making it. What the future will reveal is, to the new- 
comer, and not to him alone, a great question-mark. 
Will Gandhi’s soul-force be able to triumph over more 
material methods? Is his spiritual conception near 
enough to the truth to be mighty and prevail? Or will 
the exponents of an incipient militarism so exploit the 
ignorance of the millions as to embroil India in a con- 
flagration that will reduce to a heap of ashes a beautiful 
and ancient type of civilization? Or will these move- 
ments go the way of many similar ebullitions and prove 
to be merely the outward evidence of growing pains in the 
development of the body politic? 

First impressions are at a loss to answer, but they 
include an evergrowing confidence in the ability of the 
Indian peoples to work out a worthy destiny. 
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Notes of the Spanish-Speaking Work 


A FuTILE OPPOSITION 


General William Keech of Salvador was 
in Santa Ana on a recent Sunday after- 
noon when a huge Catholic procession, the 
largest he had ever witnessed, marched 
past the Baptist school and church. It 
was formed of all ages and sizes of people 
ranging from the little children up to the 
men and women, and accompanied by the 
priests and nuns and bishop of the diocese. 
As the various groups of children and 
young people and then the adults reached 
the Baptist school, they shouted out vivas 
for the Catholic religion and death to the 
Protestants. This was repeated as they 
marched past the church, and the bishop, 
arriving in front of the latter building, 
solemnly cursed all those who had any- 
thing to do with the Protestants. For 
about half an hour this disgraceful per- 
formance continued. No doubt our school 
work in Santa Ana had stirred up this in- 
tense opposition, but the best reply of our 
missionaries was a gospel campaign during 
which fifty-one persons made a_ public 
confession of faith in Christ. 


THE WorkK IN MEXxIco 


The matter of. self-support, so vital on 
all mission fields, has been made a subject 
of special study in Mexico during the past 
year with excellent results. Most of the 
churches have adopted the budget plan 
which has been presented in person by 
General Missionary Rudd. For the better 
understanding of the plan he published a 
leaflet on the subject which was given 
wide distribution among the churches. 
The Tampico and Mexican churches 
moved forward into the ranks of self- 
supporting institutions which, with the 
Monterey church, make three self-sup- 
porting churches in the Mexican Mission, 
and none paying less than $1,500 American 
gold for pastor’s salary. Liberal con- 
‘ tributions were sent from the different 
fields to the Foreign Mission Society for the 
Chinese famine sufferers. 


The religious and educational work in 
connection with the regular routine hos- 
pital work at Puebla, Mexico, is one of the 
interesting phases of home missionary en- 
terprise south of the Rio Grande. Some 
days the large waiting room at the hospital 
fills and empties several times. The peo- 
ple, rich and poor, come from all over the 
Republic. As many short gospel services 
as possible are held during office hours. 
More tracts, Testaments and Gospels are 
needed, all of course in Spanish. A prim- 
ary day-school is conducted for convales- 
cent children. A regular Sunday school 
class is held in the hospital every Sunday 
afternoon and not only children, but par- 
ents and friends are in attendance. 


The management of the Puebla Hospital 
reports that during the past year the num- 
ber and quality of the articles contributed 


for use in the hospital were such that very 
material help was rendered in several 
emergencies. Dressings all ready for use 
are specially needed. ‘‘We thank you for 
your material assistance and ask you to 
continue,”’ is the message sent to all friends. 
“ As our work enlarges our needs increase in 
proportion.” 


Back of the statistics below cannot one 
read a romance as thrilling as any con- 
ceived by the imagination? In a land so 
little understood as Mexico, where our 
American missionaries are not allowed to 
preach,the gospel steadily is making its 
way. Note—New Churches organized, 2; 
present number of churches, 18; number of 
outstations, 27; native missionaries, 16; 
American missionaries, 2; baptisms, 176; 
present membership, 1,485; contributed 
for pastors’ salaries, $4,696.83; contributed 
for all objects, $12,043.46; number of 
Sunday schools, 35; Sunday school enrol- 
ment, 1,054. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS IN NICARAGUA 


Modern Sunday school methods are 
none too gcod for our Central American 
neighbors. In Managua, Nicaragua, there 
are maintained a teacher-training class 
and a teachers’ meeting; the first for gen- 
eral training in Bible knowledge, Sunday 
school management, and the art of teach- 
ing; the second, for immediate prepara- 
tion for the coming lesson, and for the bet- 
terment of the school. Both of these 
classes are well attended. It is a cause 
for rejoicing that the Sunday school 
at Managua has doubled its attendance 
within the last year. A very substantial 
advance also has been made at Leon. 
Another interesting feature of the work in 
Nicaragua is the recent development of 
rural work which in other Latin American 
missions has been so successful. Ina rural 
community south of Managua there are 
about twenty baptized believers. It is 
probable that these will form the nucleus 
of our first country church, and the brother 
who largely has been responsible for the 
good work of bringing these people to 
Christ is likely to become the next regular 
appointed native worker. 


NOTABLE YEAR IN PorTo RICO 


From Porto Rico comes a note of vic- 
tory. It has been a remarkable year in a 
number of ways. The first of the churches 
has taken over the support of the pastor 
and the meeting of local expenses. During 
the year several of the churches outgrew 
their church homes. The native pastors 
were granted a thirty per cent increase of 
salary, which was much needed, and all of 
which came from the native churches. 
The year also saw the erection of the first 
really modern church edifice on the island, 
perhaps in all the Antilles, namely the 
Christian community center at San Juan. 
The churches in aggregate have made an 


notable increase in offerings, increasing 
from $11,000 plus to $17,000 plus. About 
$600 was raised for the New World Move- 
ment with the expectation that this mark 
will be passed next year. Yet notwith- 
standing these encouraging increases in the 
offerings, made after several years of an- 
nual gains, Porto Rico possibly is in greater 
need of outside help now than ever before. 
“We have outgrown our buildings,” 
writes General Missionary Riggs; ‘we 
need a distinctively denominational schoo! 
where we can give the choice of our young 
people training under proper influences for 
leadership in the United States territory 
and under the Stars and Stripes. We must 
go forward or we shall go backward.” 


A Notable Christian Factor 


A religious organization that has 31,514 
members; gathers 17,092 of them in its 
educational classes; furnishes 834,312 
lodgings in its dormitories; serves 2,238,- 
076 meals in its restaurants at pre-war 
prices; enrols 2,593 in its naturalization 
classes and secures first or final papers for 
them; places 7,472 unemployed men and 
boys in positions, conducts 8,292 gym- 
nasium classes with attendance of 769,555; 
helps 5,022 stranded men to get on their 
feet again; holds 939 automobile street 
meetings with 242,405 attendants, 852 
shop and factory meetings with 107,209 
listeners, and 2,247 other religious meetings 
drawing 202,221—this in the course of a 
year’s work, is surely something of an 
institution. These figures of service 
rendered are given in the 69th annual 
report of the New York City Y. M. C. A., 
with its nine branches. Religious work has 
featured the last year. Altogether, 4,542 
religious meetings were held, with atten- 
dance of 572,521. The 144 Bible classes 
enrolled 9,297 men and boys, with total 
attendance of 78,848 at the 3,675 sessions. 
Best of all, definite decisions to follow 
Christ were made by 2,203, more than in 
any recent year. The total attendance at 
the New York Y. M. C. A. schools, with 
their 224 teachers, was 663,965, and 2,970 
ex-service men were given scholarships 
through the “Y’’ National War Work 
Council. The Association is one of the 
great constructive character-building 
forces of the city. 


The Potency of Prayer 


‘Few, short, feeble prayers always be- 


token a low spiritual condition. Men ought 
to pray much and apply themselves to it 
with energy and perseverance. Eminent 
Christians have been eminent in prayer. 
The deep things of God are learned no- 
where else. Great things for God are done 
by great prayers. He who prays much, 
studies much, loves much, works much, 
does much for God and humanity. The 
execution of the Gospel, the vigor of faith, 
the maturity and excellence of spiritual 
graces wait on prayer.” 
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A Live Social Service Committee 
WHAT A COMMUNITY SURVEY DISCLOSED 


HE Social Service Committee of the 

Woman’s Society of the First Baptist 
Church of Chicago had its initial meeting 
at the home of Mrs. Brandenburg on Fri- 
day, January 28th. At the request of 
Mrs. A. H. Betz, associational secretary, 
for the St. Paul Baptist Association, a 
committee which should cooperate with 
like committees throughout the state, and 
whose duties should embrace all lines of 
social work in the local church, was ap- 
pointed as follows: Americanization, Mrs. 
H. G. Beeman; Christian Citizenship, Miss 
Harriet Wood; Child Welfare, Mrs. J. R. 
Benson. Miss Ermine Broadstone, Chris- 
tian Americanization Secretary for Min- 
nesota, was present and spoke of oppor- 
tunities for service from the standpoint 
of Americanization. 

It was the opinion that before any in- 
telligent work in the church community 
could be undertaken, a survey of our dis- 
trict was necessary. Accordingly a meet- 
ing was arranged with Dr. Earl and the 
subject was considered from the stand- 
point of its necessity; the proper time for 
such a survey; and the extent of the dis- 
trict to be surveyed. 

It was.decided that the survey was nec- 
essary in order that we might obtain a 
more adequate knowledge of the needs 
of our community as regards: 1. English 
classes for foreigners who cannot read, 
write, or speak our language; 2. Recrea- 
tional, industrial, and gym classes; 3. The 
survey, although primarily undertaken by 
the social service department to help es- 
tablish its own particular work, might 
serve a double purpose by aiding the look- 
out committee to find Baptist and other 
Christian people in the neighborhood who 
should be united with our church. Also 
to find non-church goers who might be 
interested in our activities and ultimately 
in Christ by the kind invitation of the 
caller and follow-up work. 

It was agreed that the survey should be 
undertaken in March in order that plans 
could be made for a real constructive pro- 
gram to be undertaken in September. 
The boundaries of the district to be sur- 
veyed were determined, and the week of 
March 14-18 was set as the time. Prac- 
tically all of the women of the church 
who the committee thought might have 
some available time, were invited by tele- 
phone to participate in the canvass, and 
thanks are due to the twenty-six women, 
some with families, whose time and 
strength were generously given and to 
whom it no doubt meant a real sacrifice. 

We are also indebted to Miss Broad- 
stone, under whose able direction the sur- 
vey was made and whose time was given 
lor the ten days’ work necessary. A vote 
of thanks is also due Mr. Runyan, Super- 
intendent of the Baptist City Missions in 
Minneapolis, who, together with Chester 
Hathaway, gave us one day of good work 


in canvassing; and to Miss Lawrence of 
Minneapolis, who gave one day of expert 
service to us. 

The findings of the survey are as follows: 
Out of a total of 901 homes visited, there 
were 719 upon which we received quite 
definite information. The statistics for 
these home are as follows: 

Nationalities (21). Americans 302, 
Jews 115, Scandinavians 75, Germans 47, 
Negroes 41, Italians 40, French 22, Irish 
20, Mixed 17, Polish 10, English 7, Scotch 
7, Russians 6, Bohemians 3, Armenians 2 
(boarding house Armenian men), French- 
Canadian 1, Dutch 1, Serbians 1 (board- 
ing house for Serbian men), Canadians 
I, Swiss 1, Mexicans I. 

Religion (19 sects). 
Hebrew 115, Lutheran 103, None given 
100, Baptist 51, Methodist 42, Presby- 
terian 29, Episcopalian 13, Congregation- 
alist 5, Greek Orthodox 4, Union Gospel 
Mission 4, Christian Alliance 2, Univer- 
salist 2, Christian Scientist 2, Christian 2, 
United Brethren 1, Spiritualist 1, Latter 
Day Saints 1, Salvation Army 1=719. 

The statistics as regards the number of 
boys and girls in the neighborhood are no 
doubt quite incomplete, as in many cases 
this information was not filled in on the 
cards by the visitors. The figures we have 
are as follows: Boys, 1-6, 124; 6-9, 69; 
9-12, 46; 12-16, 73; 16-24, 46; total, 358. 
Girls: 1-6, 113; 6-9, 59; 9-12, 64; 12-16, 
57; 16-24, 38; total, 331. Unclassified: 
Boys 26, girls 24. Cradle Roll Age: 
Boys 26, girls 10. Boys and girls, grand 
total, 775. 

The prospects for girls’ clubs would 
therefore be 95 (girls from 12-16 and from 
16-24). There are also s:veral rooming 
houses for girls, the occupants of which 
might be interested. We also found 67 
women as prospects for English classes; 
also the occupants of two Armenian room- 
ing houses for men and one Serbian room- 
ing house. The Baptist prospects which 
were found total 61. (This includes those 
who are Baptists and whose letters should 
be with us, and those who are not affiliated 
with any church but are somewhat inter- 
ested in ours.) 

In regard to 182 homes we were unable 
to get any definite information: 140 did 
not seem to be at home; 15 were rooming 
houses; 3 refused information; 2 were 
Catholics; 17 were Jews; 5 were Negroes. 
(There are therefore a total of 243 Cath- 
olic homes, 132 Jewish and 46 Negro). 

We are sure that all those who took part 
in the survey considered the experience 
well worth while. As Mr. Runyan said, 
“Truly, half of us do not know ‘how the 
other half lives,”’ and to some of us the 
conditions found were real eye-openers. 

With surveys, as with other work, we 
learn by experience and we feel that there is 
room for criticism and improvement on this 
committee’s first attempt. To some of us 


_ 
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the thought has presented itself that if the 
survey is to be made each year, as had 
been suggested, it might be an improve- 
ment over this year’s efforts to appoint 
a number of district chairmen who would 
secure their own helpers and be responsible 
at the end of a period of three months— 
say from January to March, inclusive— 
for as complete information regarding 
their district as it is possible to get. In 
this way the entire field might be com- 
pletely covered and the securing of volun- 
teer workers made less difficult. 

The plans of the social service commit- 
tee, although tentative, are: 

1. To revisit the homes where a foreign 
language only is understood, and ascertain 
just how many wish to be taught English; 
then to make a search for teachers who 
will serve them. Miss Broadstone has 
kindly consented to teach a class of women 
of the church how to teach these people. 

2. In the fall to organize recreational, 
gym, and industrial clubs, as previously 


. outlined. 


3. To have meetings from time to time 
to which the mothers of the community 
may be invited. Different phases of child 
welfare may be discussed by trained work- 
ers. Minnesota has the reputation of hav- 
ing the finest code of laws relating to the 
child in the United States. The commu- 
nity should be made familiar with these 
laws and their workings, and the church 
may be of active service by cooperating 
with the various child-helping organiza- 
tions in an inteligent handling of the com- 
munity problems as regards the child. 

4. To have meetings for the women of 
the church and community when the vari- 
ous phases of Christian Citizenship may 
be studied. 

5. To follow up the Baptist prospects 
which have been found. 

A central city social service committee 
has recently been organized, composed of 
the social service committees of the various 
Baptist churches of the city, and it is 
hoped that we may work out a definite 
program for uniform service throughout 
the city. 


What Is Your Answer ? 


On the fourth page of “The Bulletin” 
of the First Baptist Church of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, edited by the pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Carman, the following appears in the issue 
for May 8: 

SOME QUESTIONS 
Can you answer them? 
How shall the Christless believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? 
How shall they hear without a preacher? 
How shall they preach except they be sent? 
How many will be sent, if every Christian 

were as willing to go as I am, or give as I 

give to missions? 


Heed the S. O. S. 
Help 
“FILL A SHIP IN FELLOWSHIP” 














Some of the Best New Books 


By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


Really there are some books that every- 
body is going to want to study in connec- 
tion with this year’s splendid study book. 
By hook or crook one must have these for 
the missionary library. A book appro- 
priation in the yearly budget; a book 
shower given by interested people; a pure 
food sale; a flower bulb sale; a rummage 
sale; an old paper and rubber sale; a co- 
operative snower in which many people 
give twenty-five cents each for books; a 
missionary play the proceeds to be invested 
in books—these are but a few of the 
“hooks and crooks.” But get the books. 

There is Sam Higginbottom’s Gospel and 
the Plow, a fascinating study of the place 
and power of agricultural missions in 
India. (MacMillan, $1.25.) 

There is Brown’s Mastery of the Far 
East, a calm and fair discussion of the rise 
to power of Japan and the downfall of 
Korea. (Scribner’s.) 

There is Dennett’s Democratic Movement 
in Asia, a treasure house of facts about the 
new life springing up in Janan, India, and 
China. (Association Press.) 

There is Fahs’ America’s Stake in the 
Far East. If anything will make Ameri- 
cans think about international relation- 
ships it is this book with its close analysis 
and searching list of questions iollowing 
each study. (Association Press.) 

There is Cynn’s The Rebirth of Korea, a 
story that stirs your blood and quickens 
your faith. (Abingdon Press.) 

There is Fisher’s India’s Silent Revolu- 
_ tion, great facts greatly stated ahout a 
situation packed with possibilities of 
tragedy for the mission enterprise. 

(MacMillan.) 

There is Mathews’ The Riddle of the Far 

East, a book written by a layman that is 

thrilling with the conviction that the 
answer to the riddle lies in the Gospel. 
(Doran.) 

Then Hall has written a big book, The 
Near East, the Crossroads of the World, that 
you must not miss. Much of what has 
gone on in the Near East has been blind to 
Americans heca‘ise they have not been in- 


formed. This book casts light on the whole 
situation. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment.) 


There is Harris’ great book regarding the 
portentious things that are taking place in 
Africa. Africa, Slave or Free will make 
your blood boil with its revelation regard- 
ing the white man’s cynical and brutal 
treatment of Africa. (Student Christian 
Movement, London.) 

There is Cooper’s Understanding South 


America that you will surely want to light 
up for yon the dark and empty continent 
of the future. (Doran.) 

There is Dennett’s A Better World, full of 
faith in the undeveloped power of Chris- 
tianity to prove adequate to build out of 
present wreckage a better world indeed. 
(Doran.) 

There is Speer’s The Gospel and the New 
World, a discussion by a Christian states- 
man of the part which the Gospel must 
and will play in the reconstruction of the 
world. (Revell.) 

There is Gleason’s What Shall I Think of 
Japan? Altogether the most authori- 
tative, fair-minded, and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the hydra-headed Japanese 
question that we have seen; a fearless 
holding up to publicity of the blunders of 
Japanese diplomacy; and an_ inspiring 
study of twelve great Christian leaders in 
whom is the hope for Japan. (MacMillan, 
$2.25.) 

Two Informing Books 


Not in a long time have we come across 
a book of greater interest than The Arabian 
Prophet, a Life of Mohammed from 
Chinese Sources. This is a translation of a 
Chinese Moslem Work by Liu Chai-Lien, 
written about two hundred years ago, and 
entitled ‘‘The True Annals of the Prophet 
of Arabia.” Liu Chih was the most famous 
of Chinese Moslem writers, and his Annals 
are widely known among Moslems in 
China. The translation is by Isaac Mason, 
of Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 
who has labored many years as a mission- 
ary in inland China. Dr. Zwemer, in a 
foreword, says that the book is of unique 
value as introducing the reader to the 
Mohammed of China who is the ideal of 
character for perhaps ten million Chinese. 
English readers here have their first oppor- 
tunity to study the great Arabian prophet 
through Chinese spectacles. That these 
spectacles were highly colored glasses, and 
that the Chinese Mohammed has been in- 
vested with many characteristics and 
legends not to be found in the Arabian 
sources will appear to those who have made 
close study of the subject. Certainly the 
Prophet as portrayed by Liu Chih was 
calculated to gain adherents. The stories 
connected with Mohammed’s birth, the 
legends of his infancy, the record of the 
‘transmission of Light for fifty generations 
from Adam,” the mixture of Old Testa- 
ment with the Koran, the adaptation of 
facts where the truth would not be 
palatable to the Chinese bred in the Con- 
fucian code of morals, are informing. The 
translator believes that the work will help 
missionaries and others to a better under- 
standing of their Moslem neighbors, and 





give a way of approach for the gospel. 
Dr. Zwemer, who ranks second to none as 
an Arabian. scholar, says it is of deep 
interest to see how the mass of traditions 
has been sifted, adjusted, and even 
deliberately falsified to fit in with Chinese 
ideas and ideals. The illustrations are 
quaint, and those who are fortunate 
enough to get the volume will be richly 
repaid in the reading. Mohammedanism 
is just now playing an important part in 
world affairs, and knowledge of it is essen- 
tial to one who would comprehend the 
problems of foreign missions. We are 
indebted to the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany for a copy of the book, which is 
printed in London for the Christian 
Literature Society of Shanghai, China. 


The Gospel and the Plow, or the Old 
Gospel and Modern Farming in Ancient 
India, is the title given by Sam Higgin- 
bottom to the book which describes his 
remarkable experiences as an agricultural 
missionary in India. Those who have 
heard him speak know the pith and point 
of his style, and it is well that the pub- 
lishers (the Macmillan Company) induced 
him to put in book form the substance of 
lectures delivered by him at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, with additions. He 
tells in a most readable way of his intro- 
duction to mission work in 1903, and from 
that point onward traces the steps by 
which, starting with the idea of being an 
evangelist, he ends by being a missionary 
farmer. He shows from Jesus’ example 
why he feels that he has no need to 
apologize for his course, and vindicates 
agricultural missions as an integral part of 
the great missionary program. The little 
book pulsates with life. Our readers, who 
recall the enlightening article by our own 
farmer-missionary in India, Mr. Case, in 
March issue, will the more enjoy this story. 
It furnishes some fine sketches for reading 
in missionary meetings. India just now is 
one of the troubled fields, and this book 
helps us to understand why. 


We have looked through the Boston 
University Bulletin, devoted to the School 
of Religious Education and Social Service, 
with much interest. This School, which 
has Walter S. Athearn, LL.D., as Director, 
presents a very complete curriculum, 
drawing freely upon the University 
faculties of Theology and Liberal Arts for 
teaching, in addition to its own special 
faculty. The courses cover a wide range, 
with home and foreign missions thoroughly 
provided for and emphasized. The courses 
on the Fine Arts in Religion are unusual, 
and in the charge of a master of church 
music, Prof. Henry Augustine Smith. 
Special attention is paid to Biblical history 
and literature, psychology and pedagogy, 
evangelism, church organization, secre- 
tarial courses, the rural church, and all 
phases of social science. Americanization, 
its nature and the need of it, has place, 
together with a study of racial back- 


grounds. 
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MISSIONS 


Hints to the Handy 


BY HELEN 


M. HUDSON 


Oh, me! Oh, my! we'll get there by and by ; 
If anybody loves the ‘‘ White Cross’’ it’s I,. I, I! 


HAT is what the women and girls 

all over the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention are singing in their hearts, and 
because they are so handy with the scissors 
and the needles, questions are continually 
being hurled at us as to where and how to 
send the products of their hands. It is to 
answer these questions and to increase the 
efficiency of the department that we throw 
out these Hints to the Handy. 

First, and always before preparing a 
shipment, write to the White Cross 
Captain of your district. (The list is 
appended at the close.) Ask her to tell 
you what to make and where to send it. 
Tell her how many people will help and 
approximately how much money you can 
afford to spend in buying material. This 
will help her in making the allotments. 
No church should hesitate to apply because 
of inability to buy materials. There are 
many things which require relatively small 
outlay of money, as well as those which are 
more expensive. Also inform the White 
Cross Captain as to whether you have the 
equipment to make surgical dressings. If 
you have an especial interest in any station 
or missionary inform the Captain of that 
also. She will endeavor to adapt your 
quota to meet your desires. 

The White Cross Captains receive the 
list of needs from the hospitals, schools and 
missionaries which they are supplying. 
They divide these lists which are given out 
as quotas to the local churches. In this 
way it is possible for the missionaries to 
receive the supplies which they really need 
and not be over-supplied with articles not 
required. This system is_ especially 
necessary as the needs vary in respect to 
climate, customs of the people, and con- 
ditions under which the work is being 
done. 

When you have a shipment ready, no 
matter how small, report to the District 
Captain the number and name of articles, 
to whom sent, and the cost of the material. 
It is especially important that the list of 
articles sent be reported. For instance, ifa 
hospital has asked for fifty sheets and 1,000 
bandages, there is no way of checking up 
on the quota if the report says that $25 
worth was sent. A list of articles should be 
placed inside every package. The address 
of the sender and the person to whom sent 
must also be given. At the same time the 
list of the contents should be sent to the 
missionary. She should also be informed 
as to when the package was sent, and how; 
that is, freight, parcel post or express. Ask 
her to notify you of the customs charges 
which she is asked to pay. Of course, you 
do not wish the missionary to bear this 
expense out of her slender salary. 

Every package sent should be plainly 
labeled on the outside—‘‘White Cross 


Supplies.” This affords no legal protection 
but indicates to the customs officials the 
purpose for which the contents are to be 
used. It also indicates to the missionary 
at the station that the package is not for 
personal use, so that if the missionary to 
whom the package is directed has returned 
on furlough, those at the station may feel 
free to open the package and use the con- 
tents for the work. 

To insure a safe delivery of packages 
sent by parcel post, especially to the most 
inaccessible places, such as West China, 
Assam and Africa, the supplies should be 
packed in a heavy cardboard box, should 
be wrapped in cheesecloth and pinned with 
safety pins. Heavy paper should be 
wrapped over this and on it the addresses 
of both the intended recipient and the 
sender should be plainly marked. The 
package should be securely tied with cords 
not more than two inches apart in each 
direction. At least three paper wrappings, 
each with the addresses plainly marked 
thereon, should be similarly tied around 
the packages, thus, if one or even two 
wrappings are torn off in transit, there is 
still a third bearing the address which will 
insure the safe delivery of the parcel. 

Your local postmaster will ask you to 
declare a valuation on the parcel, you are 
sending. Make this valuation as low as 
you possibly can. It is mot an insurance. 
The customs are levied in proportion to the 
valuation you declare. Over and over 
again the missionaries have to pay exorbi- 
tant customs because the senders of the 
supplies placed a high valuation. Bandages 
made of used material will go practically 
free if wrapped in a package by themselves 
and plainly marked on the outside, ‘‘ No 
Commercial Value.” Garments made of 
new material should be valued at the 
cost of the material only, otherwise 
duty is charged on the work of the 
women. 

The three fundamentals of the White 
Cross are: Prayer, Work, and then Prayer. 
Into every seam and fold put a prayer for 
the missionary and for the work the mis- 
sionary is doing. 

District Captains of the White Cross: 
AtLantic District—Mrs. J. Franklin 
Miller, 5812 Whitby Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; CENTRAL District—Mrs. J. J. Ross, 
3515 W. Adams Street, Chicago, IIl.; 
CoLuMBIA RIVER DistricT—Mrs. Jos. F. 
Failing, 243 Eleventh St., Portland, Ore.; 
East CENTRAL District—Mrs. D. C. 
Bryant, Bowling Green, Ohio; NEw 
ENGLAND District—Mrs. John L. Dear- 
ing, 11 Fresh Pond Lane, Cambridge, 
Mass., Miss Marian Haskell, 888 Beacon 
St., Newton Center, 59, Mass.; NEw YorK 
District—Mrs. Louis Hunt, 341 Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; NortTH- 
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WESTERN District—Mrs. Robert Earl, 
745 York St., St. Paul, Minn.; Rocky 
Mountain District—Mrs. Thomas B. 
Garrett, 3832 Clay St., Denver, Colo.; 
SoutH Paciric District—Mrs. J. M. 
Brough, 1536 West 30th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Wrst CENTRAL DistricT—Mrs. 
R. W. Ramsay, 613 Laramie St., Aitchison, 
Kansas. 


Don’t Overvalue White Cross 
Parcels 


A word of caution comes from Dr. 
Everham of Swatow, China: “Ask the 
directors of White Cross work not to over- 
value the packages they send to us. At 
present the customs authorities here are 
very strict about import duty. A thing 
valued at $10 gold is considered $20 
Mexican, and we would have to pay about 
$5 duty on it, more or less depending upon 
the disposition of the official who examined 
it that day. Ask the people not to put a 
value on old things and not to value their 
time. For instance, two days ago I 
received a package of thirty bandages 
marked $5. It seems ridiculous to value a 
shoebox full of bandages at $5. The same 
day I received another church’s gift, valued 
at $8, which consisted chiefly of torn sheets 
and pillow cases. And that day I had to 
pay $3.67 duty. Now, we are very grate- 
ful for the things, and we need them, and it 
is a great joy to have enough bandages to 
go around, but we haven’t any fund to pay 
such high duties. Undoubtedly some of 
the churches would be glad to pay it, but 
my work here is such that I have no time 
for so much correspondence. I am speak- 
ing not only for our hospital, but Miss 
Sollman, Miss Sanderson, and others have 
spoken again and again of this grievance.” 

Mark your packages of bandages and old 
linen HospitaL SupPLIES—No _ Com- 
MERCIAL VALUE. 


Mount Hermon Federated School 
of Missions 


The Baptist representatives were very 
prominent at the recent meeting at Mount 
Hermon, California, July 9-16. Dr. John 
Snape, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Oakland, was the leader of the Bible period 
and also lectured on ‘‘The Eloquence of 
Silence.” One evening a pageant en- 
titled ‘Others,’ written by Mrs. George 
Thomas of Dr. Snape’s church to illustrate 
the foreign text book, was given in 
costume. Baptists stood second in number 
in the paid registration, being exceeded by 
the Presbyterians. A Baptist rally was 
held on Thursday afternoon at the house 
of Mrs. R. E. Beach. At this time Dr. 
Snape gave an account of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Des Moines. 

The two text books studies were The 
Kingdom and the Nations, by North, and 
From Survey to Service, by Douglass. 
These were taught by Miss Frances Bates 
Patterson, of Chicago. There were 128 
paid registrations—Mary E. Bamford, 
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What Other Denominations Are Doing 


To Know WHAT FELLOW WORKERS 


Christians of all denominations in China 
are looking forward toa National Christian 
Conference in April, 1922. The Conference 
is to have an equal number of Chinese and 
western members and the central theme 
for discussion is to be the Chinese Church. 
Some missionary leaders predict that the 
Conference may evolve a new method of 
national Christian organization in China. 


There are 17,000 blind people in Burma 
and only two institutions to care for them, 
according to the Record of Christian Work. 
Both of these institutions owe their exis- 
tence to a Christian government and 
Christian missions. The 9,000 deaf mutes 
in the country are not ministered to by a 
single institution, and there is only one 
government asylum for the _ insane. 
Neither Buddhism nor any other native 
cult does anything for any of these un- 
fortunate classes or for the lepers, many of 
whom are being cared for in Christian or 
government refuges. 

A recent questionnaire sent out to Chris- 
tian schools in. Japan indicates that the 
high tide of interest which last year swept 
unprecedented numbers into these insti- 
tutions continues unabated. Practically 
every school has been compelled to turn 
away applicants who appreciated the high 
type of manhood and womanhood turned 
out by Christian schools and colleges. 


Methodist churches in and around 
Boston are conducting services in nine 
languages besides English. These include 
Italian, Syrian, Portuguese, Norwegian, 
Danish, Swedish, German, Yiddish, Lithu- 
anian, and Chinese. Much of this work 
has been made possible by the Centenary 
gifts. 

Yang Tien-fuh, a noted robber chief who 
has terrorized the province of Yunnan, 
China, for many years, and who recently 
captured Dr. Shelton, of the Disciples 
Church, and two missionaries of the China 
Inland Mission, has tendered his sub- 
mission to the government. At first he was 
very cautious in his negotiations, as he 
feared treachery from the officials, but 
upon receiving promises of support from 
some of the native pastors, he got in touch 
with the British consul who arranged that 
his submission should be accepted. 
Recently he gave a feast to the British and 
French consuls and some of the mission- 
aries. He said that he was not unfriendly 
to Christianity and was anxious to have 
the missionaries preach to his men. He 
also wishes to have his sons educated in a 
mission school. 

Mrs. Wang, wife of the Chinese minister 
to Mexico and Cuba, became a Christian 
not long before her husband sailed for his 


ARE ACCOMPLISHING ENCOURAGES Us 


new post. Her first interest in Christianity 
came through a visit to the Woman’s 
Hospital of the Presbyterian Mission, 
where she saw the nurses caring for some 
old woman about to enter a Home for the 
Destitute. After watching the nurses, 
Mrs. Wang said, ‘‘Only Christianity can 
save my country; it is that which makes 
the nurses willing to do this for poor old 
women.” Later, when Buddhism could 
give her no solace for the death of a son, 
she openly embraced Christianity. Mrs. 
Wang is noted as a painter and scholar and 
has been one of a group of wealthy women 
who cooperated with the missionaries and 
other western women in establishing 
shelters for the destitute old people of 
Peking. 

Four and a half years ago Mrs. Nobu Jo, 
a Christian Japanese from Kobe, placed 
signboards at various places where suicides 
frequently occur advising would-be 
suicides to see her before carrying out their 
purpose. During the period since the signs 
were put up 340 women have come to Mrs. 
Jo and have been cared for in the home 
which she conducts, and 500 other persons 
have written her saying that her signs had 
kept them from ending their lives. 


A committee composed of Chinese, 
Americans, and Europeans, under the 
guidance of Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich, a 
missionary of the American Board, has 
been active in providing shelters for the 
ricksha men of Peking. These shelters, 
built along the side of the road and 
equipped with heat and hot water, provide 
resting places for the men between trips 
and do much toward lessening the danger 
of colds and pneumonia among the ricksha 
coolies, At first the government objected 
to providing sites for the shelters, but now 
the good results are so evident that the 
Police Department aids in securing grants 
for any desired site. Most of the money 
used in the enterprise has come from the 
Chinese themselves. 

A single group of Rumanian laborers in 
this country have saved $4,000 and given 
it to the American Bible Society that they 
may have the Scriptures in their own 
language; and a young Slovak has turned 
over his share of his father’s estate, $1,000, 
to aid the Society in producing a Bible in 
Slovak for the benefit of his fellow- 
countrymen in America. 

“‘The whole subject of elementary edu- 
cation is in the melting-pot just now,” 
says an Anglican missionary in Ceylon. 
The government of Ceylon has announced 
a new policy in regard to village schools, 
and it seems probable that within the next 
few years most of the mission schools will 
be taken over by the government and 


nationalized. As the missionary points 
out, this will deprive the societies of a 
valuable field of work, but in the meantime 
it gives them a great opportunity and 
responsibility—the training of enough 
capable Christian teachers to influence the 
children when the schools are no longer 
controlled by the mission societies. 

In 1915 the Chinese Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church pledged as its gift toward the 
Jubilee celebration of the Society the 
money for building a school at Ing Ang, a 
walled city three weeks’ journey from 
Foochow. This building is now finished 
and more than sixty girls are studying 
there. The teachers and all the expenses of 
the school are provided by the Chinese 
women. The new building for a girls’ 
school at Tai Main, completed last year, 
was also a Chinese gift to the church, as 
was a hostel building at Foochow. 


Anglican Christians from the district 
around Nadiya, India, decided to arrange 
for a Christian mela or religious fair, during 
the last Christmas holidays. The mela 
consisted of sports, exhibitions of local 
industries, musical competitions, and 
evangelistic services. The entire organi- 
zation was in the hands of native Chris- 
tians. Almost every Christian village in 
the district was represented and nearly 
1,000 people paid for admission to the 
exhibition. The mission found the mela 
valuable in bringing scattered Christians 
together for social intercourse and common 
worship, in raising the standard of music in 
the local church, in stimulating industries, 
and particularly in demonstrating to the 
Hindus the vigor of the Christian com- 
munity. 

The Presbyterian Industrial School at 
Elat, in the Kamerouns, West Africa, is 
operated at an annual expense of $18,000, 
none of which comes from any mission 
board. The school’s sawmill, carpenter 
shop, tannery, and blacksmith shop pay 
the entire running expenses, exclusive of 
the missionaries’ salaries. 

The Portuguese government is coun- 
tenancing systematic and determined 
opposition to missionary work, according 
to recent reports both from Angola and 
from Portuguese East Africa. The Mozam- 
bique Company, which has a concession of 
more than 65,000 square miles, states 
openly, ‘‘We shall use methods that 
missionaries will call slavery, and when 
reported will make trouble.” Therefore 
the company wants no missionaries in its 
territory. Portuguese officials are said to 
have imprisoned natives for attending 
meetings under the leadership of some 
young men converted in Johannesburg. 
Two missionaries of the American Board, 
began work in Beira, with government 
consent, but they were forced to live under 
such conditions that one died and the other 
was obliged to return home. 
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Karen Woman’s Baptist Home 
Mission Society 


One of the loveliest outcomes of the 
whole Jubilee was the organization of a 
Woman’s Home Mission Society by the 
Karen Christian women of Burma. This 
was the women’s own idea. It was 
properly organized, with a president and 
secretary, and the president, Miss Mi Lon, 
has written a letter to the president of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, in which she says: 

‘‘T visited twenty-two villages, heathen 
and Christian. We organized six women’s 
circles where they did not have them before 
and encouraged the women in every 
village. They are interested in the new 
movement and have appointed many 
delegates to go to the convention next 
October to have our first Woman’s Con- 
ference, which we hope will be a very good 
one. I think it will be in Toungoo if not in 
Rangoon. I have asked our women to pray 
for your Jubilee meetings and all you 
undertake in your woman’s work. 

“During my trips I was telling our 
women about the Jubilee you are having in 
America so they may understand more how 
to work as you dear sisters do in America, 
and get ready for our own Jubilee in the 
next half century. They listened more 
eagerly and showed more interest in the 
work than years ago. I shall watch for the 
reports of the Jubilee meetings, ending 
with the great meeting in Des Moines in 
June.” 


Nails and Hinges 
By Cyntu1A D. TAYLOR 


At the meeting of the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society of the Southern 
New York Association, held in the War- 
burton Avenue Church, Yonkers, June 
10th, 1921, Dr. Bretthauer spoke of the 
need of new buildings. That day when 
Saying good-bye to the president she said, 
“Mrs. Taylor, get me nails and hinges for 
my buildings.” It was a strange request 
and the president entered it on her prayer 
list for daily prayer. At the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Mrs. Taylor made her 
request known to the friend who had 
accompanied her to the meetings. This 


lady, a member of one of the New York 
churches, was also at the June meeting and 


was much impressed with Dr. Bretthauer’s 
address, 


She at once said, ‘‘I will give the 





nails and hinges.’’ After an interview with 
the doctor it was decided that the builder 
should make out his list. When he returns 
to China this fall he will take with him the 
needed nails and hinges for four buildings. 
Shall we not “‘nail” our faith to Him, 
knowing that more “hinges”? on prayer 
than this world ever dreamed ‘of? 

If you cannot heal like Peter, 

If you cannot preach like Paul, 

You can tell the love of Jesus, 

You can say He died for all. 

If you cannot give the buildings, 

Or the heathen land explore, 

You can give the nails and hinges, 
And swing open wide the door. 








‘*AUNT GOLDEN PEACE,’ ONE OF THE 

FIRST BIBLE WOMEN IN THE WORLD. 

SHE IS STILL IN ACTIVE SERVICE VISIT- 

ING THE MEN’S WARDS OF ONE OF OUR 
HOSPITALS 


That Music Fund! 


Another Victrola has reached its destina- 
tion! On the afternoon of June 2nd, it was 
unpacked and the records played to the 
students of the Insein Women’s Bible 
Training School, Rangoon, Burma. Among 
other records, “‘ Brighten the Corner’’ was 
especially appreciated because it was a 
song which all knew as Miss Harriet 
Phinney had translated it into the Burmese 
language some years ago. ‘‘Listen to the 
Mocking Bird’? quite brought down the 
house. So to all who helped in the postage 





stamp shower for the Music Fund, the 
women send their heartiest thanks. 

This school has at present, twenty-two 
women of six different races, Lahus, Shan, 
Tanugthu, Chins, Karens, and Burmans. 
The majority are Burmans, a fact unusual 
and one for which Misses Ranney and 
Phinney especially thank God. 


Resolutions On Mrs. Peabody’s 
Resignation 


It was with deep regret that the Board 
of Managers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, at their 
Annual Meeting, June 15th to 20th, Des 
Moines, Iowa, were called upon to accept 
the resignation of their beloved Foreign 
Vice-President, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 

The following resolution was passed and 
placed in the records of the Society: 

“Resolved, that in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the long, faithful and distinguished 
service of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody in the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society (as a missionary on the For- 
eign Field, as a secretary on the Home 
Field, and later as the Foreign Administra- 
tion Vice-President of our National So- 
ciety) we wish to express our love and loy- 
alty to her, feeling that by reason of her 
forty years of service in this Society; and 
also because of her affiliations with many 
forms of interdenominational missionary 
work, in her wide and varied experience, 
she represents the principles that have 
given to our Society fifty years of phenom- 
enal success. 

“‘It is our deep conviction that her with- 
drawal, as a national officer, at the critical 
time in the history of our Society is an ir- 
reparable loss to our interests both at home 
and abroad. 

“We, therefore, offer this resolution, 
as a unanimous testimonial of our love and 
affection, and we hereby so place ourselves 
on record.” 


Miss Elizabeth Sargent 


With deep regret the Board of Managers 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society have accepted the resig- 
nation of Miss Sargent, who has efficiently 
served for two years, as the Associate 
Foreign Secretary, taking the place left 
vacant by Miss Helen K. Hunt, who sailed 
in 1919 for Rangoon, Burma. 

Miss Sargent left the office at 276 Fifth 
Avenue, on August 12, to join her mother 
at Delhi, New York. They will return, 
later in the month, to their home at 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

Miss Sargent will be missed keenly by 
her associates in the work of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
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A Message to Our Women 


That the Woman’s Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society has nobly finished its 
first half century of existence is surely a 
trite statement. Would that all the women 
who compose its membership might have 
been present at Des Moines to see the 
splendid showing made by our Jubilee and 
the enthusiasm of the great Convention 
over the success with which the Lord has 
crowned our efforts. 

Now we start our second fifty years of 
life under new conditions and new leader- 
ship, but with an absolute assurance that 
the great work is still going on under the 
good hand of God, and that He will lead 
the way in the future as He has done in the 
past. 

I am sending this message to you from 
across the water. Indeed, I am writing 
today under the shadow of the great 
cathedral of Canterbury, the place where 
Christianity first took root in England, 
brought here from Rome by a foreign mis- 
sionary, the good St. Augustine. It should 
be a place of special interest to women, for 
it was a woman, Queen Bertha, who re- 
ceived St. Augustine, and undoubtedly her 
influence had much to do with the conver- 
sion of the King, her consort, and the 
building at Canterbury of the first Chris- 
tian church among Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
We should not forget that we in America 
are also the spiritual heirs of St. Augustine 
and Queen Bertha, and that all the way 
along, for nearly 1,400 years God has been 
leading on. Surely we can trust Him in 
our own generation. 

I do not know what may have been said 
in Missions already concerning the new 
officers elected at Des Moines—Mrs. H. E. 
Goodman as Home Administration Vice- 
President and Mrs. Nathan Wood as 
Foreign Vice-President. Let me say that 
I have the most absoluteconfidence in both, 
and I bespeak for them the same loyal 
support that has been given to their pre- 
decessors. As for your new President, 
though she has not yet recovered from the 
surprise of finding herself in that position, 
I am sure you know that she will do her 
best to fill it while our former President 
presides over the Convention. It is as 
your new President that I am sending you 
this message. 

I was very much surprised the other day 
in Bruges to find that Belgium has a na- 
tional motto almost exactly like our own in 
America—‘‘Union Is Strength.’’ That 
little nation could never have held her 
own as she has done had not the spirit of 
that motto dominated her life. We in 
America have recently learned what great 
things we can do when we are wholly 
united. The same principle holds in our 
denominational life. We havea great work 
todo. We can do it only as we have that 
strength which comes from union. If we 
can resolutely center our thought upon the 
great fundamentals that unite us, if we 
can work as one great body in loving, loyal 
service to Jesus Christ, there is almost 
nothing that we cannot do. We have had 
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fifty years of experience which should en- 
able us to be of real help in achieving our 
great denominational task. The success 


_of our own Society and its work is bound 


up in the success of the whole. Let us then 
continue our women’s circles in the 
churches, making them great agencies for 
increasing missionary knowledge through- 
out the entire church, for organizing the 
girls and the children in Guild and Cru- 
sade, for doing: white cross work, and for 
helping to secure the Church’s full quota 
in gifts of money. The financial strength 
that lies in union has been well proved by 
the great increase in giving that has taken 
place under the new plan. Our own So- 
ciety received far more this past year than 
ever before. To be sure a part of it was 
our Jubilee money, but even without that 
our income was greater than in any pre- 
vious year, except the first year of the 
New World Movement. Let us therefore 
unite more firmly for still greater things. 

One other thing has impressed me deeply 
as I have seen the notable cathedrals of 
England and France. It is the tremendous 
power of leve of God and aspiration after 
Him. Generations—even centuries—they 
were in building, and here they stand, 
beautiful undying monuments to the love 
and longing of the human heart after God. 
Surely this is the great power that con- 
quers and that endures—the power of love. 
Christ knew it when he summed up the 
whole of duty in the two great command- 
ments of love to God and love to our fellow 
man. 

What more could our Society or our de- 
nomination ask than that we should be 
filled with a love and adoration for God 
such as inspired the men who built these 
noble cathedrals, a love which we may ex- 
press in living temples of service to Him. 
They expressed their love in beauty of 
lasting stone. Our channel for expression 
is the beauty of lasting service. So, in our 
case as in theirs, may the beauty of the 
Lord Our God be upon us, and so shall we 
establish the work’of our hands upon us. 

MartTHA H. MacLEIsu. 


About the Reading Contest 


For the first time we have a nationally 
planned adult reading contest in which 
both father and mother can take part. 
The Missionary Education Department 
is cooperating with the two national 
women’s Boards in pushing the reading 
contest. The two Boards have charged the 
District Boards with responsibility for 
furthering the contests and have offered a 
prize to the district making the best record. 
This prize will consist of a number of 
traveling missionary libraries made up of 
books required for the following year. 


Golden Jubilee Costumes Pageant 


The Golden Jubilee Pageant is full of 
missionary information and _ inspiration. 
It cultivates missionary zeal and en- 
thusiasm. If you desire to give it in your 
home church and want the color scheme 
just right, rent the costumes at the small 








American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
The following costumes may be had: Five 
gray and white for Decadés~girdles of 
silver and blue; ten gold -surplices for 
Jubilee Presidents—gold cords; ten green 
costumes for State Presidents—gold ribbon 
or cord; ten pink costumes for State 
Secretaries—gold ribbon or cord; sixteen 
blue costumes for associational secretaries 
—gold ribbon or cord; twenty red costumes 
for Circle Presidents—gold ribbon or cord. 
All these costumes are made of A. B. C. 
silk and in the kimono form of slip to go 
over the dress, which must be white. They 
are so made that women of various sizes 
can wear them. The shields and trumpets 
for the C. W. C. may also be rented. 

The price of rental is fifteen cents for 
each garment. Many churches may not 
desire all of the costumes. Accordingly a 
special price has been made—for the five 
Decade costumes, five for Jubilee Presi- 
dents, five for State Presidents, five for 
State Secretaries, eight for Associational 
Secretaries, and ten for Circle Presidents— 
thirty-eight costumes—the very special 
price of $5. C. W. C. trumpets two cents 
apiece, and C. W. C. shields one cent each. 
The church renting these costumes, 
trumpets, shields for the Pageant will pay 
the transportation charges each way, and 
be responsible for packing them well and 
returning them in good condition. Secure 
them from Mrs. H. E. Goodman, 5753 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
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Surveying 
By MartTHA M. TROECK 


About three to four years ago the dis- 
trict around the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, Chicago, experienced a 
radical change in its population from white 
to black. The colored people coming from 
the South in such large numbers seeking 
better work and larger wages than they 
could earn in their own southern states, 
chose the south side of Chicago for their 
new domicile, in certain districts crowding 
the white p2ople completely out of little cot- 
tages, big apartments and the beautiful old 
residences on the avenues and boulevards. 

Our Training School board requested me 
to leave the work in Indiana Harbor and 
make an extensive survey of the Training 
School district in order to find how many 
white people were still there, and who of 
them needed our help and ministry. 

This survey was one of the greatest ex- 
periences of our life and we are certain it 
taught those students who accompanied 
us on every trip many practical lessons. 
We found the people so interesting, that 
we formed a habit of surveving whenever 
we have an opportunity. 

We covered thirty-five long blocks from 
house to house, apartment to apartment, 
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and discovered only 100 white families. 
Many of these were Jews, some were Cath- 
olics belonging to St. James Church on 
Wabash Avenue, or had found their way 
to the Immanuel Baptist Church on Michi- 
gan Avenue and the First Baptist Church 
on Fiftieth Street and Drexel Boulevard. 
Most all of the white churches in our dis- 
trict had been completed to sell their 
property to the colored people, who fill the 
largest auditorium to its capacity. 

In their homes, we found the colored 
people very friendly and cordial. After 
giving a few words of explanation, we were 
invited to sit in the best room and in the 
best chair they possessed. In a few min- 
utes we were enjoying a most interesting 
conversation with people who were ‘‘hun- 
gry for just such a Christian Baptist 
talk,” as one dear old Baptist sister herself 
expressed it. 

Most of the homes were clean and neatly 
furnished, some even elegant and artistic, 
others dirty and barren. Iu many of the 
apartments we noticed from four to nine 
different parties living peacefully together 
—of course, this does not exclude a little 
scrap or fight in some instances. We were 
greatly pleased to find the children so well 
cared for and the mothers proud of their 
babies and grateful for the slightest recog- 
nition paid them by outsiders. The little 
Negro children are very attractive and 
bright. In our visits we obtained an in- 
sight into the real character of various 
races, and were glad to have a chance to 
study so extensively our African neighbors. 
They are happy people, lovers of music 
and fond of company. 

They also understand how to spend 
money. One old white haired gentleman 
said to us, ‘‘ We colored folks know how to 
live and spend our money to satisfy our 
appetite.’”’ This proved to be true, for we 
watched the people purchase most gener- 
ously provisions in the shops and all kinds 
of stores, mostly owned by Negroes, from 
the beauty parlor to the grocery and dry 
goods shops. But the colored people are 
also learning from the white people how to 
save and havea bank account. Education 
and true religion are lifting this race to 
higher standards of living. The people 
both desire and strive to give their chil- 
dren every possible chance for education. 

The churches in this district have done a 
splendid work among these people and 
brought about a great change for the better 
in the neighborhood. 


Glimpses at the Chinese Work 
By FaitH LONGFELLOW 


The “old woman who lived in a shoe” 
was never more perplexed than were we, 
for our kindergarten and primary have 
been crowded to the very limit. At the 
close of the school we were having 200 
bright-faced little Chinese children in at- 
tendance. Our Chinese assistants, Martha 
Summ in the kindergarten and Miss Grace 
Chan in the primary have added greatly 
to the efficiency of the work. 

Now that the school is closed;my sister 
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1. Chinese Kindergartner; 2. Joseph Sum; 
3. Grace Chan and Miss Longfellow) 
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and I are spending our vacation in Oak- 
land and are getting a good rest, but we 
cannot resist a casual walk through China- 
town. Come with us on one of these walks. 
First we stop at the door of Sum Sing. 
The youngest of the family is Joseph, 
only a year and a half old. The family 
unite in showing us all the clever things he 
can do, particularly are they proud of his 
gymnastic exercises. As we go down the 
hill six heads appear in a fourth story win- 
dow across the way, all calling, waving and 
laughing. A little further on we came upon 
a group of five little children sitting at the 
foot of a stairway all singing happily. 
In the adjoining doorway are several 
mothers with babies in their arms. 
“‘They’ve been singing all the songs you 
taught them,” said one of the older girls, 
and the mothers laugh and nod as we ad- 
mire their babies. We cross the street for 
a peep into our Baptist candy factory, 
which is run by six of our young people. 
Then we climb a long stairway to see a 
little sick kindergarten child and play for a 
few minutes with her sister, who is a merry 
little romp. In the hall we have a short 
talk with their mother who tells us she 
sails for China the next day. Her husband 
committed suicide nearly two years ago, 
and so she is obliged to go back to China 
with her mother-in-law and other members 
of her husband’s family. She seems to 
dread going away with them. She is a 
bright young woman of only twenty-five. 
She speaks English well and has been help- 
ing in one of our mission kindergartens, 
but her future is not bright, and her face 
reflects her apprehension as she sadly bids 
us farewell with her two little girls clinging 
to her. Can we not do more to make life 
brighter for the girls and women of China? 


Field Notes 
Hats ARE POPULAR AT SUNLIGHT MISSION 


June is the hottest month on the Painted 
Desert, and I have learned why not only 
the Hopis but most of the Southern people 
do not hurry and why they do not work 
hard all day—they just can’t, that’s why. 
The nights, however, are wonderful and so 
all work is left for evening and the very 
early morning hours. 

Since trachoma has become so wide- 
spread among these people, the bright 
sun hurts the eyes of all and even the old- 
est and proudest come and ask for a big 
hat. A large straw hat was given to 
Hermivema, an old man, and the next 
day his grandson (eight years old) wore it 
to church. Later one of the neighbors 
wore it as he rode toward his garden 
twelve miles away. Next it appeared on 
Hermivema’s son-in-law as he went for 
water to the village well, but alas it fell 
into the hands of little two-year-old Ruth, 
and that spelled ‘‘The End”’ for the hat. 
Then Hermivema came for another. This 
time he received a woman’s hat trimmed 
with green velvet and was delighted, for it 
really shaded his eyes better than the old 
one did and as the young men would scorn 
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to wear a woman’s hat, Hermivema can 
enjoy its possession unmolested. 
—Dorothy Humes. 


TRUE AMERICANIZATION 


In one of our sewing classes the girls 
were discussing their nationalities. Olga 
took no part in the discussion until one 
of the girls asked, ‘‘ Olga, isn’t your mother 
Italian?’’ At this, Olga sat up very straight 
and answered, “‘ No, she hasn’t been for a 
long time,’’ Olga’s mother is very much 
Americanized and Olga herself is a very 
staunch little American.—Ofttilie Pechous. 


A New RECIPE FOR THE MAKING OF 
BAPTISTS 


I noticed a young couple with three 
little children at the Sunday night services 
several times. I looked them up and found 
them to be apparently very poor. Two of 
the children were sick and the mother was 
suffering from a severe cold. She coughed 
continuously and had a high fever. She 
said she had not gone to a doctor because 
it would cost too much and might not help 
anyway. I went to the drug store, got 
some bromo-quinine and gave her a dose, 
leaving instructions to take another one 
before retiring. A few days later I heard 
that she had thrown the rest of the medi- 
cine away because she was afraid it might 
be some dope that would cause her to be- 
come a Baptist.—Amelia Bartel. 


Ocean to Ocean 


Let your Fall outing be a trip from 
Ocean to Ocean, stopping for a peep at all 
our workers and all our mission stations and 
schools on the way. For only twenty-five 
cents this great panorama will unfold be- 
fore you, in your own comfortable rocking 
chair at home, and 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is the place where you can se- 
care a copy of our famous annual Ocean to 
Ocean. The bright flame color of the cover 
is but a hint of the way its contents will 
. warm your heart, and the best part of it 
is that you can help all of your missionary 
society to see what you have seen, for a 
folder containing six interesting programs 
based on the book will be sent you free if 
you so request when sending in your order. 
These programs carried out will give your 
society six happy, interesting, and novel 
afternoons. To any woman who wishes 
to become familiar with the Home Mission 
work, and who desires to interest others in 
it, this book and its accompanying pro- 
grams are indispensable. 
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Joys of Travel in Congoland 


Traveling in Congoland differs widely 
from travel in this country. Missionaries 
there cannot board a train and in a few 
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minutes or a few hours arrive at another 
native village. A missionary from Banza 
Manteke writes as follows about a tour he 
made not long ago in the district: ‘‘ Don’t 
think when we speak of making a trip such 
as a district secretary would make at home 
that we merely have to pack our suitcases 
and start. If you had seen our caravan 
of thirty-two carriers you would realize 
that traveling in the Congo requires days 
of planning and preparation. We had 
to carry our household outfit with us. 
Food supplies sufficient for a month, 
dishes, cooking utensils, cots and bedding, 
table, chairs and tents—all these had to 
be packed in as small a compass_as pos- 
sible. Every evening this paraphernalia 
had to be unpacked and in the morning re- 
packed. We missionaries were supposed 
to be carried in hammocks but the paths 
are so hidden by the tall jungle grass and 
the high hills are so numerous that we 
had to depend considerably upon our own 
feet to take us over the ground. In order 
to reach our first meeting place we had to 
cross the Congo River in native canoes 
made from hollowed out logs. It was a 
beautiful ride in the early morning, al- 
though it was a little uncomfortable sit- 
ting on the bottom of an old leaky dug-out. 
The fact that our clothing was soaked was 
a small matter since we had no encounters 
with the hippos and crocodiles.” 


Reaping the Harvest in Ukhrul 


The seed sowing which was begun in 
Ukhrul years ago has begun to show results 
in the conversion of many people, accord- 
ing to a letter just received from Rev. 
William Pettigrew, the missionary who has 
been almost entirely responsible for the 
good work done there. He says: ‘‘ Almost 
two-thirds of Ukhrul village with its 185 
houses and 1,000 souls has now definitely 
come over to Christianity. The chief and 
elders are persecuting the Christians and 
have been doing so for the past six months 
and are trying to undermine the faith of 
the converts in other villages. The Chris- 
tians so far are standing firm and signs of 
the Spirit’s power are being manifested. 
Two important villages, representing a 
community of nearly 1,200, have come 
over entirely to Christianity. The reports 
from six other villages show that in some 
cases one-third of the inhabitants have 
been converted, in other cases two-thirds 
and in others, small sections of the village. 
In one village to the east twenty-nine 
houses out of the thirty-eight have defi- 
nitely taken a stand on the side of Christ. 
We are glad to see that the movement is in 
the most important and largest villages of 
the tribe. The records of the Christian 
community so far show a total of 2,112 
conversions among this tribe.”’ 


Social Service and Christianity 


The institutional church in Suifu has 
proved the means of reaching many in the 
middle and upper classes. Several years 
ago this social service work was started by 


missionaries and has continued in an in- 
creasing scale since, without any financial 
aid from the Foreign Mission Society. The 
following is a report made by Rev. D. C. 
Graham for the work done during the past 
year: “In the reading room there have 
been eighteen weekly and monthly maga- 
zines. besides several newspapers. The 
reading room is well patronized and even 
crowded. The library has several hundred 
books. There are 1,200 colored postal 
cards showing interesting scenes in the 
United States, Japan, Korea and China. 
There are forty-one books showing in 
color attractive scenes in different Ameri- 
can cities. In the museum our eleven 
glass cases contain over 300 specimens. 
Among these are a mammoth tooth, Chi- 
nese and American fossils and minerals, 
Indian relics, sea shells and corals, African 
grass cloth and baskets, hippopotamus 
and tiger teeth, insects and specimens in 
formalin. In the game room there are 
eighteen kinds of amusement. Our foot- 
ball club has over forty members and has 
not been defeated this year. Members of 
this club come from some of the leading 
families of the city. We have added a 
moving picture machine and forty films, 
principally educational ones, most of the 
money for them coming from Chinese 
sources. We have had educational and 
religious lectures. We have held two large 
public health meetings, each one with an 
attendance of about 500. We scattered 
thousands of public health tracts of seven- 
teen different varieties and have purchased 
and disposed of 12,810ratsand 383,081 flies. 
We distributed and sold many fly swatters 
and several screen cupboards. We also 
put out placards concerning flies and chol- 
era. Dr. Lawney said she believed the 
main reason Suifu escaped cholera last 
year was because of our fly campaign. 

“Already several of our most influential 
church members have been won to Christ 
through the influence of our institutional 
church work. Our Chinese friends believe 
so much in this form of Christian service 
that they have purchased a piece of prop- 
erty next to our chapel on one of the main 
streets and have given it to us for our in- 
stitutional church or social service work. 
Nearly all the money was given by non- 
Christian officials, scholars and mer- 
chants.” 


Oriental Marriage Customs 


Europeans live in India many years and 
are always learning something new. Every 
hot season, which is also the marriage 
season, we are perplexed with all kinds of 
matrimonial difficulties. One of the hard 
things about Christianity is the change of 
view in regard to marriage relationships. 
The adjustment is often painful to the new 
convert. 

Recently a leper woman came with her 
husband asking permission for him to 
marry another wife whom she had picked 
out for him. I asked the man, in case he 
had contracted leprosy, would he have 
consented to his wife’s taking another 
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husband. He replied, ‘‘Oh, that would 
not be at all a parallel case.” 

A man came with a request for per- 
mission to marry a third wife. His first 
wife had been burned up when trying to 
fill a lighted lamp from a kerosene oil tin, 
when oil was a new thing. His second 
proved a vixen and finally ran away with 
another man and nothing had been heard 
from her for several years. 

Recently one of our workers, whose wife 
died two years ago leaving him a large 
family, was departing for his second 
marriage. He had considerable difficulty 
in arranging a marriage at all. He said 
that he tried to please the missionaries by 
getting a suitable widow, but it was very 
difficult. He had found several maidens 
who consented to marry him, but in every 
case the parents objected. Finally he had 
decided to risk his future happiness upon a 
young widow who had just graduated from 
the Bible Women’s Training School. As 
he was about to take the train, he came to 
say good-bye, and we were wishing him all 
kinds of happiness, when we noticed the 
tears streaming down his face. Not quite 
understanding the situation, it was with 
the greatest difficulty we could refrain 
from bursting out laughing in his presence. 
We were familiar with the fact that it is 
good form for the bride to weep during the 
marriage ceremony, but we had never 
heard of any bridegrooms weeping. Now 
we learned that it is quite the thing for a 
bridegroom about to contract a second 
marriage to weep. It seems that he then 
calls to mind what a happy time he had 
with his first wife and what a terrible risk 
he is now running. The outcome is so un- 
certain that it really is a somewhat painful 
undertaking, hence tears are in order. The 
Indian people can produce them too on a 
moment’s notice. Out of sympathy, all the 
bridal party as they boarded the train were 
weeping. However, a few days later, the 
bridegroom returned with his bride, and 
there is every indication that there was no 
real cause for the weeping.—F. Kurtz, 
Madira, South India. 


Station Snap Shots 


CHINA 


The enrolment in Wayland Academy in 
Hangchow, South China, has been the 
largest in the history of the institution. 
One of the missionaries says its teaching 
staff is the strongest group of Christian 
men in Hangchow. 

Thousands of converts have been made 
among the Miaos of Burma. These people 
are aborigines of China but until recently 
those in China were not interested in the 
Gospel message. One has been baptized in 
Suifu now and others are attending en- 
quirers’ classes. 


JAPAN 


The city of Osaka is very cordial to all 
foreigners who give their time to city 
betterment. An example of this cordiality 
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was given one of our missionaries when he 
was exempted from paying the income tax. 


INDIA 


There is a kind of rice known in India as 
Christian rice. It brings a higher price 
because it is sure to be clean and better 
weight is always given in it. 

One of the girls who finished the normal 
course in the mission school at Madira, 
South India, last year is now holding a 
position as teacher in a caste girls’ school 
at a salary of Rs. 20a month. This sum is 
more than the income of her father or 
brothers or any of the 300 people in the 
hamlet from which she comes. Such a 
circumstance ought to put a premium on 
Christian education. 


BURMA 


An example of missionary heroism re- 
cently occurred in our Lahhio mission 
station. When Rev. W. M. Young, mis- 
sionary in charge, had to take his wife to 
one of the stations in the plains for medical 
treatment, their oldest son Harold, a boy 
of less than twenty, stayed at home alone 
to care for his father’s work among the 
Was. 

Mr. Merrill A. Raymond, a practical 
skilled mechanic, has recently been ap- 
pointed teacher of manual training for our 
Tenasserin School of Industrial and Me- 
chanical Trades at Moulmein. This school 
is doing an important work among the 
Tamils, the Talains, and other tribes from 
the plains. 

Mrs. A. E. Carson, after working for 
thirty-five years in Burma, is now in this 
country. She writes: ‘‘I feel almost well 
enough to go back to my Chin hills, and I 
do hope that some one may soon be found 
to go to the assistance of our overworked 
missionaries at Haka.’’ A physician is par- 
ticularly needed in this field. 


EUROPE 


Mrs. K. W. Strzelec and children sailed 
recently for Poland, where they are to join 
Mr. Strzelec, who is representing the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
in that country, helping to organize relief 
work under the direction of Commissioner 
Rushbrooke, and assisting the Baptist 
churches in various parts of the country. 
Mr. Strzelec has recently suffered from a 
serious illness, but he is now reported to 
have recovered entirely, and he is greatly 
cheered by the opportunities which he is 
discovering for service in various sections 
of Poland and the deep interest of the 
people. He will be much pleased at know- 
ing of the plans now being made to send 
large quantities of clothing and other 
supplies to Poland, Latvia and Czecho- 
slovakia next autumn. 

Rev. and Mrs. Knobloch sailed in 
August from New York to undertake work 
in Czechoslovakia in connection with the 
Baptist Union of that country. Mr. 


Knobloch is a native of Czechoslovakia, 
but has resided in America for the past ten 
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years, having served recently as pastor of 
the Czechoslovak church of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Last year he spent six months in his 
native country addressing eager audiences 
of two and three thousand people. At 
times hundreds in his audiences expressed 
their personal interest in evangelical 
religion. Mr. Knobloch has been so im- 
pressed with the great opportunities in his 
native land that, at considerable sacrifice, 
he is returning for service there. He 
believes that the great awakening in the 
land of John Huss furnishes,an opportunity 
to which God is calling him. The Baptist 
Union of Czechoslovakia is being aided by 
the Baptists of Great Britain, Sweden and 
the Northern States of America, in 
harmony with the recommendations of the 
conference held in London in the summer 
of 1920. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
BorN 


To Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Gates, of 
Rangoon, Burma, a daughter, July 16, 
1921. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Herbert E. Hinton, of 
Mandalay, Burma, a son, July 22, 1921. 

To Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Kitchen, of 
Bhimpore, Bengal-Orissa, a daughter, 
July 4, 1921. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. Lee Lewis, of 
Tharrawaddy, Burma, a daughter, August 
5, 1921. 

To Rev. and Mrs. F. C. Marquiss, of 
Madras, South India, twins, May 22, 1921. 


SAILED 


June 25, from San Francisco, on the 
Ecuador, Miss Mary I. Jones, for East 
China. 

July 2, from San Francisco, on the 
Taiyo Maru, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fullerton 
Gressitt and three children, for Japan. 

July 16, from New York City on the 
Carmania, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hill, 
Mr. Henry Erickson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew V. Wakeman, Miss Florence 
Crane and Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, for the 
Belgian Congo. 

July 23, from New York City, on the 
Saxonia, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Stanton and 
daughter, for South India. 

August 11, from Vancouver, on the 
Empress of Japan, Miss Thomasine Allen 
and Mr. H. G. Spencer, for Japan; Miss 
Charlotte Larner, for East China, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart Clark, for West China. 

August 13, from New York City, on the 
Carmania, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Journey 
and son and Rev. and Mrs. George E. 
Blackwell, for Burma. 


ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Boggs, of Rama- 
patnam, South India, in Boston, June 
14, 1921. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Fisher, of Yoko- 
hama, Japan, in San Francisco, on July 9. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Collett, of Kharag- 
pur, Bengal-Orissa, in San_ Francisco, 
July 6, 1921. 
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The Demand Is for the Best 


The most crying need of all our work is 
for more men. In the springs of 1920 and 
1921 our dependent states, which, of 
course, are the weakest numerically in the 
Northern Baptist Convention, could have 
used every graduate of every seminary in 
the Northern Baptist Convention who was 
not already committed to some other field 
April first of those years. Gratifying en- 
listments are being reported, but it will 
take many years to get most of them into 
service. What shall we do meantime? 
Ninety per cent of all of our recruits for 
denominational service come from our 
church schools, but seventy per cent of 
such recruits made their decision to enter 
Christian work before they went to college. 
We have few secondary schools in which 
we can officially reach the students at the 
decision-forming period. We must do 
two things: 

First, obey the commandment of Jesus, 
“Pray the Lord for the harvest.’ How 
many churches are observing this? On 
the other hand we see churches with hun- 
dreds of members which have not sent out 
a minister or missionary in a score of years. 
Yet they are demanding the best for them- 
selves. Churches which are not making 
possible a reciprocal exchange in this re- 
gard are parasites on the denominational 
life. 

Second, we must carry our campaign for 
enlistment in Christian service back of the 
colleges into the churches and Sunday 
schools, and in some way change the very 
attitude of our Christian homes toward 
Christian service. The basic and deplor- 
able fact is that many of our most active 
Christian people do not want their children 
to enter into definite Christian service 
. either at home or abroad.—Bruce Kinney, 
D.D. 


His Busy Month 


What a bee-hive of activity is the Olivet 
(Colored) Baptist Church of Chicago now 
worshiping in the former building of the 
historic First Church! Rev. L. K. Wil- 
liams, D.D., is the pastor. There are five 
assistant pastors, three general church 
missionaries, seven kindergarten workers, 
superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent of a day nursery, five directors of 
choral classes two missionaries on African 
fields and two bus attendants. And no 
doubt the latter are as necessary as the 
assistant pastors. 

One of the assistant pastors at Olivet 
reports the following as among his activi- 
ties during a recent month: 

Assisted at the regular Sunday and mid- 
week services; assisted in making a com- 
munity survey; secured and directed a cir- 
culating branch of the Chicago Public 
Library; made thirty calls to places of in- 
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dustry in efforts to secure work for men; 
discovered one hundred and fifty persons 
in the community and city who are Chris- 
tians with no church connections, and at- 
tempted to relate them to the church; 
visited twelve homes, in which there are 
delinquent boys referred to us by the 
Juvenile Court and in each case endeavored 
to supply the needs of the boys; investi- 
gated ten social problems, and in each case 
tried to supply the need; performed one 
marriage ceremony, and preached six 
funeral sermons; taught and conducted 
twenty-five religious and vocational classes 
and delivered ten talks to boys and men on 
social and economic questions; investigated 
and endeavored to solve one divorce 
problem referred to us by the Court of 
Domestic Relations; made a survey of the 
community in order to discover the num- 
ber of children of kindergarten age with 
a view to recruiting our own kindergarten 
of the church; organized neighborhood 
improvement clubs, and directed a move- 
ment to clean and beautify the community, 
and for that purpose secured and distrib- 
uted 5,000 packages of flower seed; have 
given advice and secured legal aid for six 
persons, and assisted twelve persons in 
finding rooms and houses in desirable 
localities of the city; in an effort to inform 
the public concerning the work of the 
church have written for the press twelve 
articles; have been instrumental in secur- 
ing from friends religious tracts and other 
literature for distribution; and have solici- 
ted clothes for the poor of the community; 
have interested seventy-five unconverted 
persons in the church; have helped several 
young persons in the solution of their edu- 
cational problems, and directed them to 
schools of their choice. 


Our Chapel Car in the Coal F ields 


For three years the good chapel car, 
“Herald of Hope,” Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Newton in charge, has been among the 
West Virginia hills where the gospel needs 
have been most urgent. At Nitro the mis- 


NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 


sionaries found no Sunday school at the 
Baptist church on the hill above the coun- 
try road. A revival meeting was held in 
the car and many were baptized. Mr. and 
Mrs. Newton remained on the field work- 
ing quietly, effectively and without in any 
way interfering with other religious bod- 
ies. A pastor has been called and the car 
has moved on to Hurricane and other 
points. The picture shows a beautiful 
scene presented and representative of 
others that the camera might have caught 
at the same spot, forthe waters at Nitro 
were visited many times during the stay 
of the missionaries. 


Home Mission Notes 


General Missionary Rudd is asking us to 
undertake some form of community work 
in the capital city of Mexico. We are re- 
sponsible for a district that is approxi- 
mately one-third of this city of a million 
population, and its teeming streets and al- 
leys and thousands of children without 
schools call for a wider ministry than we 
have attempted yet. Here, as elsewhere 
in Mexico, we could strengthen our work 
if we were able to establish day schools. 

Word comes from Olivet Baptist 
Church, Chicago, that there is a great need 
of some central agency whereby the church 
may get in touch with Negroes who mi- 
grate from the South the very moment they 
reach the city. The pastor of this church 
and his assistants are working out a plan 
with the executive secretary of the Trav- 
eler’s Aid Society looking toward a partial 
solution of the problem. 


A welcome bit of news comes out of the 
West to the effect that in a recent evengel- 
istic campaign among the Japanese in 
Southern California fourteen were con- 
verted at Mondta and twenty-four at 
East San Pedro. 

It is the seeming impossibility of a task 
that often spurs our frontier missionaries 




















to attempt its accomplishment through 
the guidance of a Master who never fails. 
In this spirit Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Cox, 
veteran missionaries in Idaho, accepted 
the appointment to make a survey at 
Roswell where the Baptist church had been 
closed two years. Difficulties concerning 
the safeguarding of the title to the church 
property have been cleared up, a Sunday 
school is growing rapidly and a pastor has 
been calied to take charge of the field there 
and at Apple Valley, where Mr. Cox held 
successful evangelistic meetings. 

Stephen Patrick, colporter-missionary 
among the foreign-speaking people in Ohio, 
says that wherever he goes among the 
Czecho-Slovaks’ many requests are made 
for a Bible in their own language. 

General Missionary Riggs is home from 
Porto Rico on a furlough of six months. 
Stopping in New York for only one night 
after landing from the steamer, he hur- 
ried west to receive a glad welcome from 
relatives and friends. His word to New 
York friends was, “‘we want a school in 
Porto Rico.” 

From our workers among Spanish- 
speaking people in the southwest comes the 
report that the Mexicans are now with us 
in larger numbers than ever before, and 
have never been so open-minded and re- 
sponsive to Scriptural teachings as during 
the past year. Large numbers of them 
throng our services. They take our litera- 
ture and copies of the New Testament 
gladly, and read them. Many are break- 
ing from their former religious moorings 
and are uniting with our churches. The 
Spanish department of the International 
Baptist Seminary which has been estab- 
lished in Los Angeles promises to furnish 
trained workers for all Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

The First Baptist Church building at 
San Juan, contains, besides the regular 
auditorium for worship and rooms for the 
Bible school, comfortable living quarters 
for the pastor and his family, industrial 
and kindergarten class rooms, library and 
reading rooms, dispensary and court for 
recreation. It is situated on the main 
thoroughfare leading from the center of the 
city eastward, with the Carnegie library 
and Y. M. C. A. buildings in front and 
to the right of it. The building was dedi- 
cated in June of this year. 

When the Baptists established a church 
in Noto, Province of Syracuse, Sicily, 
Vincenzo Colleta, a seven-year-old lad liv- 
ing close to the church, was the first one 
to obey adult counsel in the matter of 
stoning the building. It had been sug- 
gested to the boys that they destroy every- 
thing within reach. That was thirty 
years ago. But the Baptist church in 
Noto is still flourishing, and the boy who 
first stoned the church is now the esteemed 
pastor of the Italian Baptist Church of the 
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Transfiguration, Deitz Memorial, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Coming to America he was 
converted at Lawrence, Mass., under the 
ministry of Mr. Bellondi, an Italian Home 
missionary pastor. 

The largest volume of work in Colorado 
is carried on by the Baptist State Conven- 
tion in connection with the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, reports Gen- 
eral Secretary F. B. Palmer of Denver. 
‘““We exceeded the record of all former 
years in the following respects: baptisms, 
total members received; missionaries em- 
ployed; receipts from the field, totaling in 
round numbers $100,000 for the New 
World Movement, which amount is far 
in excess of any other single year; and ex- 
penditures for State Mission work.” 

The weeks of labor reported by the mis- 
sionaries employed in Colorado totals 
2,409, which is equivalent to some fifty 
missionaries giving full time service for the 
entire year. 

The most significant activities have been 
along evangelistic lines. Colorado has 
most heartily responded to the call of the 
Department of Evangelism under the 
superintendence of Dr. H. F. Stilwell. 
Three evangelists have been in the field 
most of the time. Something like 400 bap- 
tisms resulted from the work of missionary 
pastors during the last fiscal year. The 
work of the five colporter-missionaries has 
been most satisfactory, resulting in the or- 
ganization of new Bible schools and 
churches. Five churches have assumed 
self-support. 


PROGRESS IN CUBA 


The churches of Cuba reported more 
than 300 baptisms for the convention year, 
1920-1921, almost double the number for 
the previous year. The number of con- 
versions and the number awaiting baptism 
also has largely increased. No special 
evangelists have been employed but the 
pastors have helped one another. Accord- 
ing to the report of our general missionary 
much of the success of the work is due to 
the organization of the Cuban Home 
Mission Society, which is the outgrowth of 
intensive work carried on during the years 
by the Home Mission Society. Sunday 
School Associations are now thoroughly 
organized on every field, and the Sunday 
school enrolment exceeds the present 
membership of the churches—a_ very 
healthy condition. While there are now 
four churches in Cuba supported wholly by 
the Cuban Baptists, it will be many years 
before the schools become self-supporting. 
“The spending of $400,000 today in Cuba 
for educational work would more than 
double the efficiency of this Latin Ameri- 
can mission,” affirms President Robert 
Routledge. 





ALL INTERESTED IN THIS 


The cry of distress appeals to all. Let 
us all help to 


‘*FILL A SHIP IN FELLOWSHIP” 


Romanism in Nicaragua 
By Rev. A. B. DE Roos 


During the latter part of January I went 
to Diriamba, a little town in Nicaragua, to 
hold some special meetings, which resulted 
in the public professed conversion of 
twenty-six persons and eighteen candidates 
for baptism. The meetings were well 
attended and some nights we had hardly 
room to accommodate the crowds that 
respectfully listened to the gospel, in spite 
of the fact that the priest had both by 
printed word and by preaching warned the 
people against us. Twenty-four years ago 
I preached the gospel in this town sur- 
rounded by a cordon of soldiers who were 
sent by the commandate to protect me 
against violence. By the way, this man 
was in the meetings and now isa believer in 
the Lord. 

During these days in Diriamba the 
Church, the only real church according to 
her advocates, celebrated a feast in honor 
of St. Sebastian. It started off with a 
great mass and lots of fireworks, noise 
galore. In the afternoon of the same day 
the image was taken out and a procession 
was formed which went out to the next 
town to meet the image of St. James and 
together they came back. This made a 
trip of about seven miles afoot. Men, 
women and children went along, the priest 
and the better class of men on horseback. 
There were three groups of masked 
dancers. . These men and children danced 
all the way going and coming. Their 
make-up was something frightful— 

These masked dancers had, either during 
some illness or adverse circumstances, 
emplored this saint’s aid and promised him 
that in recompense for his kindly services 
they would dance during his feast (eight 
days, if you please). If it were not for the 
liberal amount of native intoxicant given 
to these dancers they could never have kept 
up their leaping and jumping, but when- 
ever they fag a drink or two spurs them on. 

When both the images were at last 
placed in the church the most interesting 
part of the feast began. 

The plaza in front of the church was 
filled with gaming tables, gambling devices 
of every description, and every one 
crowded around with a drunken gaming 
crowd. It wasa true picture of what Rome 
will do when she is not hampered by Prot- 
estant opinion. For three hundred years 
she has had these people under her care till 
now they are a poverty-stricken, drunken, 
ungodly crew, groping in darkness for God 
and present as well as future happiness. 
The scenes one witnesses during those days 
of feasting are too revolting to bear de- 
scription, 

Our Baptist Home Board has a great 
opportunity here and we have a splendid 
start. Our Woman’s Home Board has a 
splendid educational plant in Managua 
where the lady missionaries are doing 
heroic work. These women are truly 
giving sacrificial service which must tell for 
God and His Christ. 
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A Prayer for the World Wide Guild 


Heavenly Father, we pray for those who 
are in the freshness and promise of youth— 
to whom many voices are calling—upon 
whose time and interests there are many 
demands. Keep them from trying to do the 
impossible thing of serving God and pleasure, 
or God and self. May they accept the in- 
evitable word of Christ, ‘‘If any man would 
come after me, let him take up his cross daily 
and follow me.”’ Help them to love more and 
more the One who walks before them in the 
ways of life. If it be Thy will, speak 
more loudly and clearly to them of the 
supremacy of Thy claim upon them. Help 
them to look in the face the facts that over half 
the world has no teachers, doctors, Bible or 
Christ. Raise up, we pray Thee, more and 
more missionaries from the girlhood of this 
land, and also more women, who as wives 
and mothers and workers in the many occu- 
pations open to women, shall supply a strong 
home base for the workers in the field. In the 
name of our Saviour.—Amen. 


What God has Said of Prayer 


All things, whatsoever ye ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive-—Matt. 21:22. 

If ye abide in me and my words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.—John 15:7. 

Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
that I will do.—John 14:13. 

If two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father, who 
is in heaven.—Matt. 18:19. 

Ye that are Jehovah’s remembrances 
take ye no rest, and give him no rest till he 
establish, and till he make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth.—IJsaiah 62:6,7. 

And Jehovah saw that there was no 
man and wondered that there was no in- 
tercessor.—Isaiah 59:16. 

If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him 
ask of God who giveth to all liberally and 
upbraideth not.—James 1:15. 

Ask, and it shall be given unto you: 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.—Luke 11:9. 

Before they call I will answer; and while 
they are yet speaking I will hear.—Jsaiah 
65:24. 

If ye then, being evil who know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your father who is in 
heaven, give good things to them that ask 
him?—Maitt. 7:11. 

The prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick.— James 5:15. 

Ask of me and I will give ye the nations 
for thine inheritance and the uttermost 
part of the earth for thy possession.— 
Psalms 2:8. 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest that He send forth laborers into his 
harvest.—Luke 10:2. 

Thus saith the Lord God: I will yet be 
inquired of that I do it.—Ezek. 36:17. 

If my people, who are called by name 
shall pray, then will I hear from heaven. 
—II Chron. 7:14. 

Pray for them that persecute you.— 
Matt. 5:44. 

Pray without ceasing.—TI Thess. 5:17. 


Peace and Strength 


Where do you suppose I have been writing 
this copy for October Missions? On the 
steps of a lovely old Congregational church 
more than 100 years old, with a square 
tower and everything else that makes it 
typically New England, in Peru, Vermont. 
Yes, Iam on my vacation, but Missions 
takes no account of vacations, and really 
I have loved looking off at these beautiful 
Green Mountains hedging in this adorable 
hamlet which hasn’t even the regulation 
country store. The “peace of the hills,” 
the ‘‘strength of the hills,” and “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills’’—all these 
familiar passages and more come to meas | 
think of you dear girls, and I am praying 
that that peace and strength which we love 
in the hills may be yours as you daily lift 
up your eyes to Him who is the source of 
both peace and strength. I hope you will 
read_those passages, ‘‘ What God has said 
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of prayer.” I received them from the 
Lutheran Board, and since so many of you 
are forming prayer groups, I thought these 
might be helpful. I have had the joy of 
selecting ‘‘Prayer Partners” for some of 
you this summer, and I know from experi- 
ence what it will mean to each of you. 


“‘Oh, what peace we often forfeit, 
Oh, what needless pain we bear! 
All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer.”’ 


Two Corrections 


Through an oversight in making out the 
list of chapters qualifying in the Reading 
Contest, a third-year chapter was not 
given credit. Chapter No. 40, of Hebron 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, has quali- 
fied for the third year, and I am delighted 
to make this correction. It is a star chap- 
ter in more ways than one, isn’t it? 

The other correction will make you all 
happy. Since my announcement in July 
Missions that a rental charge of $2 plus 
parcel post would be made for the use of 
the W. W. G. stereopticon lecture, Mr. 
Myers has written that the lecture is to 
be free, but that you will be expected to 
pay the parcel post charges both ways. 
Be sure to have it insured when you re- 
turn it. I know you will love it, and I 
tried to make the lecture part so brief 
that any Guild girl can give it easily. 

Now let us help to “FILL A SHIP IN 
FELLOWSHIP.” 





GIRLS FROM SEATTLE 
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NEW YORK STATE HOUSE PARTY AT KEUKA COLLEGE 


Summer Conferences 


Where shall I begin, or where shall I 
end. They have been crammed full of 
inspiration this year, from the fine W. W. 
G. house party at Berkeley, California, 
last April to the one at New London, New 
Hampshire, September 2-3. It is not too 
much to say that probably thousands of 
Guild Girls have attended summer assem- 
blies and special Guild conferences or house 
parties between May and September. 
These are a few reports that have come in: 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Last year we had only 85 Baptist girls 
here; this year 125, almost every one a 
Guild girl. One afternoon they presented 
before the whole conference ‘‘ Alice through 
a Postal Card,’’ a very clever little play- 
let for Junior girls, and also a lovely little 
Japanese sketch. We were delighted to 
discover that we had with us Miss Ina 
Ashton, the winner of the national essay 
contest, and at our conference on methods 
she told us how she happened to write the 
essay. It was a real incentive to those of us 
who had never tried. One of our Guild 
girls took the leading part in Mrs. Cronk’s 
wonderful new pageant, ‘‘ The Seekers for 
Light,”’ and to cap the climax, one of our 
girls wrote the song which won the song 
contest and was chosen as the conference 
hymn for next year. Both the music and 
words are original, and we are very proud 
of the composer, Katherine Edwards, of 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 


NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The two conferences at Northfield, the 
home and the foreign, were a little above 
par this year, if such a thing can be imag- 
ined. The girls all work hard attending 
classes every morning, and they play just 
as hard in the afternoons. A new feature 
of the home conference was a tennis tour- 
nament. A drive to Mt. Hermon, with 
supper in the huge dining hall and music 
by the Mt. Hermon orchestra was greatly 
enjoyed. The Round Top Service was 


held there that night. One of the greatest 
sources of inspiration during the foreign 


week was the presence of our beloved 
Nandama as guest of Camp Salaam. She 
endeared herself to every one, and who can 
tell what decisions may result from her in- 
fluence. 


KrEuKA House PArtTy 


New York is the pioneer in the matter of 
a state-wide W. W. G. house party for an 
entire week. [It was held the week of 
August 1-8 at Keuka Park, a most beauti- 
ful spot on Lake Keuka. Word has gone 
forth that 200 was the maximum, but the 
first night 204 girls had registered, and 
before the week was over the total was 216. 
Such rare girls as they were! Mrs. T. R. 
St. John deserves credit for the fine pro- 
gram, and Mrs. Ralph Kirby proved an 
ideal hostess. It was a great honor to 
have Mrs. Montgomery for four days, and 
she was at her best. At the closing con- 
secration service on Sunday afternoon 36 
girls rose expressing their determination 
to do some definite service for the Master. 
This was the spontaneous response to one 
quiet invitation. While the girls had en- 
joyed general good times all week, it was 
inspiring to realize that after all the deeper 
spiritual side of the conference had such 
an abiding and vital influence. Look at 
the picture. Aren’t they fine girls? 


New Lonpon, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Academy opened its doors to 
the Guild girls of New Hampshire for their 
first state rally on September 2 and 3. 
They have a fine state secretary, Mrs. G. 
Stewart Campbell, and also Mrs. Dura 
Crockett, that clever girl who edits the 
Star, and who may be better known as 
Dorothy Cederholm. With such a com- 
bination, plus the hospitality of New Lon- 
don women, this first New Hampshire 
rally couldn’t be anything but a success. 
Mrs. Sherman Perry was there, Dr. Degen- 
ring, Nandama, Jesse White, Elizabeth 
Sargent, and Alma and Mary Noble, each 
one specializing in her own department. 
The chief recreational feature was a drive 
around Sunapee Lake. 


“Fill a Ship in Fellowship” 


Worthy of Note 


Chapter 478, at Olathe, Colorado, pre- 
sented ‘“‘The Pill Bottle” with great suc- 
cess. As a result $51 was sent through 
our Foreign Mission Society, to the famine 
sufferers in China. 

Isn’t this a wonderful record coming 
from the Service chapter at Golden, Colo- 
rado? The chapter was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. Interest in the Kingdom 
program is growing. Concretely they have 
expressed their love by sending three boxes 
to Suifu, China. The boxes contained 
more than 300 articles, ranging from pins 
and post cards to clinical thermometers 
and hot water bottles, and the total value 
of the shipments was $31. 

Girls, do you follow your gifts of gold 
with prayers out into the field? Money is 
crystallized life energy. Prayer can triple 
its power. Our Guild treasurer at Pali- 
sades, Colorado, in sending the chapter’s 
full pledge of $27 for our Golden Jubilee 
building in Swatow added, ‘‘ With prayer 
that our little gift may be used in the 
service of Him whom we love.’’ Let us 
all dedicate that Guild dormitory with 
prayer. Within those Guild walls may 
hundreds of Chinese girls crown Him lord 
of their lives! 


uy Mheertlay ' 
Good News from Guild Chapters 


GROTON, VERMONT 


“‘T have been reading Missions, which 
I enjoy very much, and I want to tell you 
about our Guild chapter. We organized 
last November with eight members. We 
now hate eighteen who are very much 
interested and take part in our meetings. 
We put a lot of study and training on 
“Broken China” and as a result were able 
to give $25 to the New World Movement. 
The programs on Serving the Neighborhood 
were greatly enjoyed.” 
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DAVENPORT, Iowa, BY WAY OF BHAMO, 
BURMA. 


This is such an unusual circumstance 
that I am taking the liberty of quoting a 
letter written by Mrs. Harold W. Smith, 
our missionary in Bhamo: 

“‘T have long wanted you to know what 
the W. W. G. of my home church, Calvary 
Church, Davenport, Iowa, were doing. 
It may stimulate others to practical ser- 
vice. Last Christmas they sent us a beau- 
tiful box containing 65 dolls they had made 
themselves. They were the stuffed stock- 
ing babies with cleverly painted faces, 
black, tan, white and grey. They were the 
most amusing creatures, and oh, the joy 
they brought to our Kachin girls! The 
enclosed clipping from one of the Daven- 
port papers tells of their self-denial week. 

‘The World Wide Guild of Calvary 
Baptist Church realized $50 from its self- 
denial week campaign, carried on to raise 
funds for the stereopticon and slides that 
is to be sent to Mrs. Harold Smith, the 
Baptist mission work in the school in 
Burma in which the Guild is especially 
interested. There were twenty-six present. 
Some of the girls turned in as much as $3 
and $4 in donations from their spending 
money. The reports showed more money 
is to come in later and that the fund now 
amounts to $76, with that taken in froma 
recent entertainment. 

‘‘Weren’t the girls dear to plan and carry 
out this idea? The things they went with- 
out were candy, ice cream, movies, un- 
necessary car fares, and other little luxu- 
ries. As a result we are to havea stereop- 
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ticon with good pictures to take out into 
the hill villages. I hope that through the 
deep interest aroused as the girls do things 
for this field there may come to some of 
them a definite desire to give their own 
lives to this work.” 





JUNIOR GUILD OF MILBURN, N. J. 


THREE INTERESTING THINGS ABOUT 
Tuts GUILD CHAPTER 


This is the Junior Guild of Milburn, 
New Jersey, and these are the three inter- 
esting things about it: 

1. They pledged $50 annually to the 
New World Movement. 

2. MISSIONS goes into every family 
represented by these girls. 

3. They won the banner for perfect at- 
tendance at the Associational Rally last 
May and sent three of their members to 
the Hightstown Summer Assembly. 
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Look Out for the Prizes 


Boys, read ’em. 

Our Traveling Library ones. 
Other Companies are working. 
Keep the girls at it too. 

Snap up one of the posters. 


The poster prizes will be awarded 
December first to the companies getting 
the most points for reading the books on 
our Library list. Every book counts ten 
points. See September Missions. 


CRUSADER BOOKS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Miss Amy L. Bringham, of Lafayette, is 
enthusiastic over the splendid plan for 
getting the new missionary books into the 
hands of-our girls and boys, and through 
her efforts all the books on our Traveling 
Library list will be available at the Public 
Library. I am quoting this letter in the 


hope that it may suggest similar arrange- 
ments in other cities: 

“In a leaflet you sent me I see listed a 
Traveling Library for Crusaders. This is 
certainly a splendid plan. We have three 
of the books listed. The Crusaders are 
very much interested in them and are 
anxious for more. We have in our city a 
Missionary Library, donated by Mr. 
Frank Levering, a member of our church 
and now a missionary in India. This is a 
memorial to his father and mother. Fora 
while the library was located in our church, 
but later it was taken from there and 
placed in the public library where more 
people can use it. One of the librarians 
told me that there is no other library like 
it in the state. Three years ago when Mr. 
Levering was at home he provided a defi- 
nite sum for adding new books each year, 
and he asked me to see that this was done. 
Now I am taking this opportunity for 
adding the books in the Crusader Travel- 





ing Library list. I am anxious to get all of 
our churches in the Tippecanoe Associa- 
tion, of which I am Secretary-Director, 
interested in reading them.” 


CRUSADER PROGRAMS ARE READY 


Miss Ruth Shipley has opened a world 
of possibilities in her outlines of programs 
on Stay at Home Journeys and Under Many 
Flags. 

She suggests ways of varying the meet- 
ings, gives fascinating map exercises and 
drills, shows how to build posters and 
charts that are most valuable, suggests 
games and handwork appropriate to the 
thought of the meetings, and makes wor- 
ship a vital part of the hour. Through it 
all runs the enthusiastic interest which 
kindles in the reader the desire to begin 
right away in earnest, and we anticipate 
many delightful hours with our mis- 
sionaries and their work through these 
studies. 

A charge of ten cents is made for these 
programs, and they may be ordered from 
any of the Literature Departments, or 
from the Department of Missionary 
Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

It is worth while hunting through the 
Perry Picture catalogs for illustrations for 
these missionary meetings as well as 
through files of the National Geographic 
Magazine, Asia, and other periodicals. 


THE HERALD PROGRAMS ARE READY 


Again we are indebted to our loyal 
friends, Mrs. Frederic Osgood and Mrs. 
Edwin Osgood for four fascinating pro- 
grams for the Heralds. Everything is pro- 
vided for each meeting, from the invita- 
tions to the games, including an impressive 
devotional service, recitations, blackboard 
illustrations and REFRESHMENTS. 

Even the titles will fascinate the chil- 
dren, and these young gardeners will be 
eager to hear about the gardens in Cali- 
fornia, where the lovely Chinese children 
in our Kindergartens are blossoming into 
good American Christian citizens. These 
programs are at your service. Send to 
the Literature Department for them. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS 


A series of attractive missionary birth- 
day cards is published by the Women’s 
Missionary Board of the Lutheran Church. 
Send to the Literature Headquarters, 844 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. They have 
also printed some short story leaflets as 
auxiliary material for the two Junior study 
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218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


The Crusaders ought to help to 
‘“FILL A SHIP IN FELLOWSHIP” 
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of The Question of the Flag 
4 By Fay Foster 
‘“‘Are you for me or against me?’”’ 
Asked the flag as it went by. 
“We are for you; we are for you,” 
Said the people in reply. 
Id ‘We will follow where you lead us, 
ons We are ready when you need us 
J We have pledged our hearts’ devotion,” 
. Said the people in reply. 
id ‘‘Are you for us or against us?”’ 
id Asked the white stripes and the red. 
ts “By the great hearts of our heroes, 
he By the blood that they have shed, 
e We are for you, doubt it never, 
it We are for you, now and ever; 
: And our gold and strength and service 
8 All are yours,” the people said. 
a ‘Are you for us or against us?” 
CRUSADERS AT THERMAL, CALIFORNIA Came the question of the stars. 
- ‘By the war clouds dark above us, 
m Where Autos Help Crusaders _ that these are a boy and girl. See their cin nepal sii 
or : . funny shoes? They are made of layers and ; 
ry Fifty Crusaders at Thermal, California layers of cloth just like their dresses pasted re tai ve tie S 
rk meet weekly. The tin Lizzies in the back- and stitched together until it makes a rg eet ne you, 
ground of this picture call for them at the warm comfortable shoe. The little mother His — = 
he school which is outside the city and bring doll is dressed like a Chinese ayah or nurse. “T shall take your hearts’ desire 
oF them down to the church every Friday She is carrying the baby fastened on her And your wealth of gold and land 
as afternoon for their Crusader meeting, and pack just as they all do. The queer-look- I shall take your souls’ sieiisialinas ; 
ad wait for them three-quarters of an hour jng one that is third from the end and the And your work of head and hand. 
and take them home. They are as keen one that hangs from the thumb of the first —_| shall take away your nearest, 
over the missionary work as they are in baby are dolls such as the Chinese children Your best beloved and dearest. 
having their picture taken for MISSIONS. have to play with. Are you for me or against me?” 
al The four-legged member of the Company — Making the dolls gives work to many Asked the flag as it went by. 
na in the front row is as interested as the rest. women and girls and helps them earn a 
0- living, as was fully described in September  ‘‘God be with us! We are for you,” 
"% Dolls From Shaohsing Missions. They are good Christian Said the people in reply. 
as a ; a women and children. Miss Dowling, the 
- lhese are Chinese dolls made by Chinese missionary in charge of the doll factory at This poem is set to splendid, spirited 
ed women. They are dressed just as the Shaohsing has arranged for a big toy store music and published by the Peckham 
Chinese do, in pretty Chinese clothes that to take all the dolls she can make. There Publishing Co. A group of children at a 
+ you can take off and put on. See the two area few of the dolls for sale at 276 Fifth Summer School of Missions learned it in 
a fancy caps on the big baby dolls. I guess Avenue. Write to Miss Helen M. Hudson. half an hour. 
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DOLLS MADE IN OUR SCHOOL AT SHAOHSING, CHINA. DID YOU READ THE STORY ABOUT THEM IN SEPTEMBER ‘‘MISSIONS”’ ? 
WHAT A FINE THING TO BUY SOME OF THESE QUAINT DOLLS, AND THUS HELP SOME CHINESE MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 
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Missionary Information of Interest 


seem interested in these questions and in 
: _ , these. lands as never before. But the 
Foreign Secretary, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, missionary from the Far East home on 
M.D., of the Foreign Mission Society, furlough is impressed with the colossal 
sailed from New York on July 16 for Eng- ignorance of many Americans concerning 
land, where he has ‘been holding con- this great and historic East. It is of the 
ferences with the British Baptist Mis- highest importance that the Christian 
sionary Society. From England he went forces of America be both interested and 
to Brussels, where he conferred with the informed, and that the best traditions of 
representatives of the Belgian Govern- Christian America find expression in the 
ment, particularly with the officials inter- coming Conference. Christians the world 
ested in all phases of work and progress in oyer must be united in prayer that the 
their Belgian Congo territory. spirit of Christ dominate all that is said 
From Brussels Dr. Lerrigo sailed for and done. 
West Africa, and at this very moment is [pn view of these considerations, and of 
doubtless near his destination at Matadi. the growing interest of American Chris- 
He plans to visit all of the mission stations tjans in world Kingdom building, it gives 
of the Foreign Mission Society in the one pleasure to be able to recommend a 
Congo, and in addition, will see something book just fresh from the printer, The 
, of the missionary work done by other Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, 
denominations. Formosa. This is the nineteenth annual 
After attending the interdenominational jggye (1921), and continues a series that 
conference at Bolengi, far up the Congo has won recognition among students of 
River, which is scheduled to be held in Missions the world over. Baptists will 
November, Dr. Lerrigo will return to remember that our own representative, 
America, probably arriving in January. the late Dr. John L. Dearing, was fora 
This is the first time that our Congo number of years editor of this great work. 
Mission has received an official secretarial This year’s editor is Rev. Robert Cornell 
visit, authorized by the Board of Mana- Armstrong, Ph.D., of the Canadian 
gers, although a general commission Methodist Mission. Dr. Armstrong was 
visited the field about a dozen years ago. formerly President of the Methodist 
On August 20 Foreign Secretary Rev. College in Kobe, and is now engaged in 
J.C. Robbins, D.D., accompanied by Mrs evangelistic work in Tokyo. He is a 
Robbins, sailed from New York for scholar of the first rank among the Japan 
British India. Dr. Robbins will likewise missionaries and has rendered a fine service 
confer with the British Baptist Missionary jp this last piece of work. 
Society, particularly with reference to The book includes a general review of 
mutual problems in missionary activity in progress during 1920, including a table of 
India. His itinerary includes the four important events; Comparative Religious 
missions of the Foreign Mission Society in Conditions, Buddhist, Shintoist and Chris- 
British India, Burma, Assam, Bengal- tian; sections on Evangelistic Work, Edu- 
Orissa and South India. In addition to cational Work, Work for Children; Reports 
attending the mission conferences he plans on Sociological and Cooperative Activities, 
also to attend the National Missionary and other features. The book covers in 
Council to be held in Bombay Presidency order conditions in Japan, Korea and 
in January. Formosa. The appendices, containing 
; Any reader of the secular press can well statistics, charts and mission directories, 
imagine that there are grave and pressing greatly add to the value of the book. 
problems emerging just now in India Among the obituaries in this number are 
because of the new awakening; and these foynd those of Dr. Charles K. Harrington 
problems are destined to have far-reachingynd Rev. J. C. Brand of our Japan Mission. 
effects on the conduct of missionary work. The book may be obtained in America 
Secretary Robbins has an unusually dif- through The Missionary Education Move- 
ficult task before him, and all friends of ment, 160 Fifth Avenue, or World’s 
missions will be deeply interested in his Sunday School Association, 216 Metro- 
study of our work in India. politan Tower, New York. The price is 
quoted at yen 2.50 ($1.25), but the book 
The Christian Movement in Japan will be found exceedingly valuable to the 
man or woman who will take time to 
peruse it carefully. 


Visitation of Mission Fields 


By CHARLEs B. TENNY 


Plans for the approaching Conference on 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, and 
Disarmament are on foot. The eyes of the 
world turn towards Washington, D. C., 
and the interests of all peoples are bound We can heartily commend the work 
up in the decisions there arrived at. For which Dr. Tenny describes. We wish such 
the first time in modern history ‘‘The Far an epitome of religious work could be made 
East’’ takes its rightful place in world for our own country. Those who would 
affairs, the place to which its long history, know of the progress of Christianity in 
its teeming population, its vast resources Japan should have this compact volume 
give it rightful title. Americans generally at hand.—Eb. 


Japan Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Tokyo, July 29. 





Indian National Hymn 


WRITTEN BY ONE OF OUR MISSIONARIES 


My native India, 

I love and honor thee, 

For thee I pray, 

All of one Nation we, 

Thy sons and daughters free, 
May all united be, 

God bless our Land. 


W. A. B. F. M.S. Items 


After three years’ service at Ntondo, 
Belgian Congo, Miss Edna Oden arrived on 
board the S.S. Stockholm, on August 11. 
It was a long journey from Africa. Miss 
Oden was traveling for almost three 
months, eager to reach America in time to 
celebrate her mother’s birthday on 
August 12. 

When she sailed in 1918, the country was 
at war, and Dr. Mabie, who was one of the 
party on board the steamer, had included 
in her equipment a garment, she called her 
‘submarine gown,”’ of dark material, to 
wear on shipboard, in an emergency, in 
case the passengers were called suddenly 
in the night to leave their staterooms. 
A cablegram from Matadi, Congo Belge, 
sent in November, 1918, by Dr. Catherine 
Mabie, announced the safe arrival of the 
little party of eight, including Miss Oden. 

Miss Oden’s mother, Mrs. Charles Oden, 
when she said goody-bye to her daughter 
in 1918, felt that she might never see her 
daughter again. 

The birthday celebration in August, 
1921, must have been very happy, for the 
daughter had returned safely to America 
and her mother, on her first furlough. 


A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN BAPATLA 


Mrs. Stenger of Ongole, reports that a 
Woman’s Home Mission Society has been 
organized at Bapatla, as a forward move- 
ment to commemorate the Jubilee of the 
Woman’s Board in America. These In- 
dian Christian women have banded them- 
selves together to evangelize the women of 
their portion of the Indian field. There is 
great earnestness and enthusiasm. This is 
just another indication of the far-reaching 
influence of the Jubilee. 


A GREAT REcRUIT CARD 


Mrs. Julius Grezinger, Captain of Re- 
cruits in the First Baptist Church of Buf- 
falo, has just turned in her recruit card for 
five years. It shows that 82 new members 
have been secured, and 89 intercessors. 
Eleven key women have made this won- 
derful record. For five years they have 
not failed of securing one or more new 
members and _ intercessors. Mrs. J. 
Muntz secured 13 new members and 13 
intercessors, the largest number secured 
by any one woman. All these key women 
will have their names inscribed in the 
Jubilee Guest Book which is to be placed 
in the new Jubilee Building for New York 
District. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
100 Alta Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 























Missionary Truths Visualized 


A New Wor_tp MOVEMENT MISSIONARY. 
Tour 


“Yes, that was one of our most success- 
ful missionary programs,”’ said Mrs. H. D. 
Sweet, of whom the Forum Conductor— 
eagerly angling, even during her vacation, 
for tried-and-proved plans—had made her 
usual inquiry; ‘‘but I think we got the 
idea from The Open Forum of Methods”’; 
and then she proceeded to return to 
Missions, ‘‘after many days,”’ its “bread 
cast upon the waters,” with such an in- 
crease as the harvest may well yield over 
the seed. The plan, as used in the First 
Baptist Church of Glens Falls, New York, 
is herewith given, with a few minor changes 
for general adaptation. 

The Advertising, artistically done by the 
young women of the church, consisted of 
striking posters illustrated with appropri- 
ate pictures cut from old numbers of 
World Outlook and inviting the public to 
come to the Baptist Church on 
evening for a personally conducted trip 
through Japan, China or whatever coun- 
try the poster picture indicated. These 
were prominently displayed not only in 
the church but in store windows through- 
out the business section. 

The Entertainment was to consist of (1) 
a demonstration and visualization; (2) 
a series of episodes, and (3) a dramatic- 
musical climax. Five Sunday school class 
rooms were fitted out to represent Japan, 
China, India, Africa and an American In- 
dian village respectively. Borrowed curios 
and improvised furnishings afforded a rea- 
listic setting for little demonstrations and 
explanatory talks. Maps of the individual 
countries and a number of the most strik- 
ing posters decorated the walls. The per- 
sonnel in each room consisted of (1) a 
demonstrator or speaker supposed to be 
full of attractive information as to coun- 
try, people, missionary workers, field 
items, etc., and (2) the entire group of 
costumed young people who were to render 
that particular episode later and who were 
presumably prepared, from their mission 
study, to answer questions on the coun- 
tries with which they were connected. 

On an estimate of something like the 
average attendance at “the usual mis- 
sionary meeting,” it was planned to have a 
well-informed guide conduct the audience 
en masse to the successive scenes, thus en- 
abling each group to render its demonstra- 
tion once for all. But the preparation and 
the posters had done their work so well 
that the tourist train had to be run in sec- 
tions to accommodate the crowds, the five 
demonstration departments maintaining 





a continuous performance until all the 
groups were satisfied. (This is easily ar- 
ranged by numbering the demonstration 
rooms and giving each tourist a ticket in- 
scribed with five numbers indicating the 
order of his rotation, the groups, so far as 
possible, being broken up and recombined 
at each sounding of the bell or gong sig- 
naling a change). 

The African department proved a star 
attraction. Dr. Sweet, a local physician, 
impersonating Dr. Leslie, had fitted up an 
operating room and was treating patients 
for toothache, etc., meanwhile describing 
typical cases of every-day occurrence and 
explaining the value of medical missions as 
a gospel medium. A woman with a stand 
of remedies under a huge, artificial palm 
tree impersonated Dr. Catherine Mabie 
and told of her tin hospital. Bricks were 
used to illustrate one feature of our indus- 
trial work, and shells, agate ware, etc., 
represented the money medium. 

The Japanese room was particularly ar- 
tistic, with its cherry trees made by twist- 
ing pink tissue paper petals around twigs 
and small branches. (Pop corn dipped in 
pink dye and glued on twigs also makes a 
good cherry tree). 

When the tour of the countries was com- 
pleted, the travelers—who might be sum- 
moned by any appropriate military- 
missionary music—seated themselves in 
the auditorium and the costumed groups 
in each demonstration room marched suc- 
cessively to the rostrum and rendered their 
episodes, the stage settings being so simple 
that no curtains were required, a brief 
and hasty shifting of scenery covered by 
piano music or congregational singing of an 
appropriate hymn being all that was neces- 
sary to pass from one episode to the next. 
The American Indian episode was rendered 
first because its tepee and camp scene, 
previously arranged, were the only things 
approaching elaborate stage setting. 

The episodes were as follows: 

1. American Indians. 

2. Chinese School. 

3. Zenana Scene. 

4. African Sketch—‘‘The Wife That 
Cost Ten Cows.” 

5. Japanese Kindergarten. 

Some of the sketches were improvised for 
the occasion. Others like the African and 
the Hindu—the latter from the “Zenana 
Scene” by Mrs. G. H. Brock and Mrs. W. 
L. Ferguson—were arranged from our 
Baptist leaflets. (List of appropriate 
leaflets can be had on request from the 
Literature Department of the General 
Board of Promotion, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City). 

The Thrilling Climax of the program was 
the pantomime of “Fling Out the Banner,” 








as arranged by Madelaine Sweeney Miller. 
The song accompaniment was rendered 
slowly, by a single voice, with every word 
distinctly enunciated. Careful team work 
at rehearsals enabled the performers to 
time their actions exactly to the lines of the 
hymn, which ran as follows: 


Verse 1. With the opening strains, a 
young girl dressed in white stepped to the 
platform and at the words 

“Fling out the banner! let it float, 

Skyward and seaward, far and wide,”’ 
she unfurled triumphantly a large Chris- 
tian flag and held it throughout the re- 
maining lines, 

“The sun that lights its shining folds, 

The cross on which the Saviour died.” 
Artificial light of any sort upon the flag 
adds to the effectiveness. 

Verse 2, With flag bearer erect at the 
center of the platform, several girls in 
long white robes and with hair flowing 
beneath golden halos entered and took 
their places on graded elevations (small 
steps or covered boxes) a few feet behind 
the flag bearer. During the first three 
lines, 

“Fling out the banner! angels bend 

In anxious silence o’er the sign, 

And vainly seek to comprehend,” 
they leaned in wonderment down toward 
the banner, looking questioningly at one 
another. Some pointed toward it with up- 
turned palms, others tilted their heads in 
that direction or knit their brows ques- 
tioningly. At the last line, 

“‘The wonder of the love divine,” 
they looked aloft with hands clasped. 

Verse 3. With banner bearer and angels 
holding their positions, a group appeared 
at the rear left—a Japanese, an Indian or 
any other ‘‘heathen” desired—in native 
dress. During the first two lines, 

“Fling out the banner, heathen lands 

Shall see from far the glorious sight,”’ 
they huddled timidly at the rear of the 
stage, gazing at the flag. At the remain- 
ing lines, 

“‘ And nations crowding to be born, 
Baptize their spirits in its light,”’ 
they rushed to the foot of the banner and 
knelt before it with bowed heads and 

clasped hands. 

Verse 4. With all the groups remaining 
intact, an unkempt, shabbily-dressed 
woman of the streets entered at the rear 
right and during the lines, 

“Fling out the banner! sin-sick souls, 

That sink and perish in the strife,’”’ 
fell in a heap on the platform. During the 
remaining lines, 

‘Shall touch in faith its radiant hem, 

And spring immortal into life,’’ 
she rose, crawled to the flag and kissed it 
radiantly. 

Verse 5. By this time a considerable 
group of persons was on the platform, and 
while the soloist sang, 

“Fling out the banner! Let it float 

Skyward and seaward, high and wide,”’ 
they all rose and answered by singing: 

“Our glory only in the cross, 

Our only hope the Crucified,” 
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the banner-bearer waving the flag on which 
was flashed, for the first time, the light 
from a large white cross with bulbs and 
suspended above the platform. 

Verse 6. This was sung exultantly in 
unison by the soloist and the entire group 
on the platform. 

“Fling out the banner! ‘High and wide, 
Skyward and seaward let it shine,” 
the ‘‘heathen”’ pointing seaward and the 

angels “skyward.” 

“Nor skill nor might, nor merit ours, 

We conquer only in that sign.” 
During the last line, all raised one arm 
high and pointed to the flag with the 
other. 

Following the closing verse, the pianist 
swung immediately into ‘‘Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,”’ the entire audience joining 
in the hymn as the pantomime groups 
marched off led by the banner-bearer. 
The foregoing plan, carried out prayer- 
fully and devotionally so as to keep spir- 
itual values uppermost, will give a congre- 
gation more missionary information and 
inspiration than ten years of “the usual 
missionary programs.’’ How better could 
you create an atmosphere for exploiting 
The New World Movement and complet- 
ing its financial campaign than by using 
some such exercise to show the needs for 
which its objectives stand? ‘‘So much 
work?”’ Yes, but what of that if you can 
net 100 per cent on your investment? 


THE LIGHT OF THE WorRLD: A CHRISTMAS 
PAGEANT 


How are you going to keep Christmas 
in your church? It is none too early to 
begin planning. Can you think of any 
way So appropriate as a choice missionary 
pageant? In a spring number of a little 
Japanese publication, appeared the follow- 
ing, by Edith F. Wilcox—a wonderfully 
inspirational and suggestive exercise which 
might be worked out by any bright group 
of girls or women on this side of the water. 

“This Christmas Eve, I had, for the 
first time, the pleasure of being a guest at 
the Christmas exercises of the Hinomoto 
Himeji Girls’ School, and a rare pleasure 
it was! The Japanese characters ‘‘ Ware 
wa Yo no Hikari nari” (I am the Light of 
the World), shining out from their ever- 
green background above the platform an- 
nounced to the expectant audience the 
central thought of the program. Then a 
hush fell upon the well-filled room as the 
lights were dimmed and the sound of girlish 
voices singing, ‘‘Angels from the Realms 
of Glory’ came nearer and nearer and the 
girls entered, each bearing a lighted can- 
dle and singing their Christmas hymn. 
How our hearts thrilled as we listened to 
the sacred music, finding its prophecy and 
fulfilment of ‘‘Joy to the World,” and a 
clear-voiced girl took us back to the time 
just before Christ, when all was darkness 
and distress and sin; and then another 
representing the Prophet, John, announced 
the coming of the Light of the World! 

‘Shepherds and wise men in picturesque 
eastern garb passed before us on their way 
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to Bethlehem, and then we gazed in awe 
and wonder at the beautiful manger scene 
and listened to the sweet lullaby of Mary 
bending over the rude cradle, from which 
shone the soft radiance which alone was 
needed to make the scene complete. 

‘The latter part of the pageant brought 
us to the present time. A tall girl in white 
bearing a flaming torch represented the 
Spirit of Light—the Light of Christ—and 
one after another came girls in dark gar- 
ments representing different classes of peo- 
ple, some sick, some burdened with care 
and sorrow, all troubled and dissatisfied 
and seeking they knew not what. As the 
Spirit of Light came to them and touched 
their unlighteJ candles with her light, their 
dark garments fell awayand in bright array 
they took their places on the platform. A 
father came, and having lighted his candle, 
went back and brought his wife and little 
ones, who, kneeling in their turn, received 
the Light and joined the happy throng. 
A teacher came, and having found joy and 
inspiration for service, returned to bring 
other young teachers. And, last of all, 
a school girl came and, lighting her candle 
brought her classmates to receive the 
Light. 

“So the lights on the platform grew and 
grew until, during the last great chorus 
of joy and victory in which the whole 
school joined, not only from the many 
lighted candles but also from a great re- 
flector flashed across the darkened chapel 
and burned into our hearts the message 
of the evening, that Christ, the Light, has 
come to this darkened, sin-burdened world, 
and now there is light, transcendent light 
and joy and peace, for all who seek it. 

“‘So deep was the impression upon the 
audience that no sound of applause broke 
the stillness but perfect silence reigned 
even after the benediction, and the guests 
seemed loath to move lest they should lose 
the radiant vision they had seen. 

“The words of the pageant were written 
by Miss Nobu Kishi, one of our devoted 
graduates who has a gifted pen; and to her 
and Miss Bixby who sat at the piano 
throughout the entire evening playing the 
accompaniments, improvising between the 
scenes and translating them into harmony, 
belong the credit of this really artistic 
performance.” 


More Methods from Minneapolis 


Mrs. G. E. Young, of Minneapolis, who 
has sent us such excellent suggestions in 
past months, submits the following: 

“One new thing we are trying in our 
State Board meeting is to have one woman 
who can and does attend the meetings be- 
come a sort of sister to an associational 
secretary living away from the center, 
writing her after each meeting an account 
of what took place and sending her sam- 
ples of all new literature which we receive 
here. If possible, this woman will also 
offer to visit the churches in the associa- 
tion for or with the secretary in an at- 
tempt to keep the churches up to the high- 
est possible standard. Ifa sufficient num- 





ber of such Big Sisters can be found, the 
associations will be kept in close touch 
with plans at Headquarters.. As a by- 
product, women in the cities would come 
into sympathetic contact with actual con- 
ditions in the country churches. The fol- 
lowing year, if the plan works, Big Sisters 
will be changed so that their vision will be 
enlarged. 

“‘T have found the One-Word Quiz or 
Question Drill excellent in teaching a 
Mission Study Book. For each chapter in 
the book I prepare a list of questions, 
each of which can be answered in one word. 
After the chapter has been presented as 
best I can get it done, I drill on these 
questions until all the women know the 
answers. 

““Next month I add as many more as 
are necessary, and soon to the end. Iam 
very desirous that the women shall really 
know more about the book when we 
get through than is usually the case 
in such studies. I used this method 
years ago with some classes in school; 
and to this day when I meet one of 
my pupils she will laughingly say, ‘I 
still remember many of those questions 
and answers.” 

“One more good plan is practiced by a 
local circle of which I know. A missionary 
story suitable for children is placed at the 
last of an afternoon program. The chil- 
dren are invited to come direct from school 
and hear this story, partake of the simple 
refreshments and, incidentally, quiet the 
mothers’ fears as to the whereabouts of 
their little ones.”’ 


Indian Christian Women 


Sometime ago there was a Sunday school 
lesson on the Christian home. As the home 
centers so closely around the wife and 
mother, the discussion turned on the 
proper treatment of women. Our Sunday 
school superintendent is an_ earnest 
Christian and a high school graduate. 
With his English education, we consider 
him rather advanced. However, force of 
habit got the better of him, as it often does 
with the best of us. 

He was making some remarks at the 
close of the lesson and was saying that it 
was not right to call the woman or girl “it,” 
as the Hindus do, but that we should 
always call the ‘“‘female it’’ by the 
feminine pronoun ‘‘she.”” He said it so 
unconsciously that all his audience burst 
out laughing. The expression he used is 
constantly heard among Hindus when 
speaking of their women. 

Really the Christian men do treat their 
women with much consideration. The 
position of the Christian wife and mother 
in the home is quite different from that of 
the Hindu or Mohammedan woman. 
Educated women are in great demand, and 
are actually drawing much larger salaries 
than their brothers of the same qualifi- 
cations. Already women of property and 
educational qualifications have the ballot 
here in benighted India.—F. Kurts, 
Madira, South India. 
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Monthly Calendar of Prayer 


OCTOBER—THE NEGRO AT HOME AND 
IN AFRICA 


That love for one from which there doth not 
spring 
Wide love of all 1s but a worthless thing. 
—J. R. Lowe tv. 


1. For realization of the needs of the American 
Negro. 
For realization of the power of Christ to satisfy 
these needs. 
3. For conviction of personal responsibility for 
Negro redemption. 
4. For guidance of the church in dealing with 
America’s race problem. 
. Fora feeling of brotherhood among Baptists of 
whatever race. 
3. That Negroes may have wisdom in choosing 
leaders. 
For faculties and students in Negro colleges and 
theological seminaries. 
8. That Christian Association buildings may be 
provided for Negro young men and women. 
9. For teachers and students in missionary, 
normal and industrial schools. 
10. For Negro girls teaching country schools amid 
temptations and discouragements. 
11. For better buildings and equipment for Negro 
educational work. 
12. For sustained prayers, interest and financial 
support of Negro education. 
13. For the Fireside Schools, started by Joanna P. 
Moore. 
14. For wise adjustment of problems caused by 
recent Negro migration. 
15. For every wise means of cultivating Christian 
character among the Negroes. 
16. For Olivet, Pittsburgh, Sunshine and East End 
Negro Christian centers. 
17. That, Negro Christian centers may develop 
religious life in their communities. 
18. For forgiveness that we do not care more. 
19. Fora quickened conscience concerning our duty 
in Belgian Congo. 
20. For eighteen missionary families in ten stations 
among 15,000,000 natives. 
21. For our two single women missionaries in 
Africa. 
22. For millions of African women without Christ. 
23. For millions of African children deprived of a 
happy childhood. 
24. That women doctors and nurses may volunteer 
for Africa. 
25. For the extension of industrial education 
throughout Belgian Congo. 
26. For large reenforcements of men and means in 
Belgian Congo. 
27. For permanent buildings and new workers in 
Vanga, our new station. 
28. That the religion of Mohammed may not blight 
Central Africa. 
29. For missionary recruits, their success in 
language study, their health. 
30. That African Christians may honor Christ in 
their lives. 
31. That God may use our resources in fulfilling 
these prayers. 


Bible Studies 
FORTIETH WEEK—OCT. 2-8 


Memory VeERsE, II Cor. 2:14; Lesson, Acts 
16:6-10; Rom. 15:30-33; I Cor. 16: 5-9. 


1. A good man’s steps are ordered of the Lord. 
es Paul longed to see Rome. We know his 
Purpose in this from Rom. 1:14. How unlike 
Goethe, who on approaching Rome wrote: “‘ By this 
journey I hope to gain calm satisfaction of soul as to 
the fine arts, imprint their sacred image deeply on 
the soul and preserve them for silent enjoyment in 
the future.” How is it that there is no allusion to 
the fine arts in any of Paul’s letters? 


te 





3. “Our way is hedged in and marked out by 
gracious hindrances.” 

4. Paul did finally reach Rome, but through 
terrible experiences as prisoner and in shipwreck. 
Here surely is a strange answer to his prayer and 
that of his friends. 


Thy way is strange, but it is better than our hopes. 
Help us to make our opportunities out of our frustra- 
tions and disappoiniments, and to believe that through 
all thou art bringing us forward to our desired haven. 


FORTY-FIRST WEEK—OCT. 9-15 


wee VERSE, I Cor. 2:9; Lesson, II Cor. 


1. ‘‘Heaven opened toa soul while yet on earth.” 
(Compare Tennyson’s ‘‘The Ancient Sage’’ and 
Robert Browning’s ‘‘ Karshish: An Epistle.’’) 

2. Fourteen years before the date of II Cor. 
might fall in the period of the Antioch ministry with 
Barnabas (see Acts 11:19-26). And the ecstasy of 
II Cor. 12:1 might have been at the end of a day’s 
toil in that great pagan capital. 

3. Let not the first, the second, the third heaven 
and paradise draw us off to speculation about the 
construction of the spirit world, and so obscure the 
tremendous thrill of the experience. 

4. Ruskin somewhere speaks of the isolation to 
which a man is doomed who knows the truth. 
Such a man, he says, is “‘like to perish through 
isolation.’’ Here is the true account of the lone- 
liness of Jesus, and of Paul, for lack of sympathetic 
and understanding ears. They could never tell all 
they knew: : 

5. ‘*Prayer,’’ said Emerson, “ ‘is the soliloquy of 
a beholding and jubilart soul.”” What is wrong 
with this definition? 

We humbly thank thee for the light above the bright- 
ness of the sun; for the things which thou hast prepared 
for them that love thee; for the glory to be revealed. Oh, 
for eyes to see and a heart to know and love the things 
unseen; ‘‘for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal." 

FORTY-SECOND WEEK—OCT. 16-22 

Memory VERSE, Heb. 13:8; LrEsson, Eph. 
1:15-21. 

1. We have seen that Paul asked his friends to 
pray for him, and we may be sure that he kept a 
good conscience, that their prayers might be 
answered (compare Hebe. 13:18) 

2. Here we see him praying for his friends. Note 
the range of his interests; the sweep of his thoughts. 
Make a list of them. Note also the specific 
petitions, which are as striking for what they do not 
include as for what they do. 

3. He is mainly concerned that--his friends 
should comprehend their religion. 

We thank thee for eyes to see the beauty of the world 
about us; but what tf we are blind to the greater glories 
of thy revelation of thyself in grace? Unseal our blind- 
ness. Enlighten the eyes of our hearts, that we may 
know thee and love thee more worthily for the knowl- 
edge. 


FORTY-THIRD WEEK—OCT. 23-29 


Memory VERSE, II Cor. 3:18; Lesson, Eph.° 
3:1 iL. 


1. Paul thinks of God as father and of his father- 
hood as giving the pattern and name of every human 
paternity. 

2. He kneels in prayer (compare Acts 21:5, etc.). 
Could our bold upright attitude in public prayer be 
improved? 

3. He meditates on the glory of God, the ‘‘riches 
of his glory.’’ He takes time to rise into the holy 
light of the throne, and he tarries there in the 
rapture of contemplation. 

4. He prays for inward strength, for he knows 
that the real battle is in the inner life, and his 
passion is that Christ be enthroned there. 

5. Only so, and in fellowship with all souls, can 
we ever comprehend the love of Christ which 
passes knowledge. 

O, Lord, we acknowledge the inadequacy of our 
understanding of thee, and the poverty of our love. 
‘“Come in; O come! The door stands open now; 

Come not to find, but make this troubled heart 
A dwelling worthy of thee as thou art. 

To chase the gloom, the terror and the sin 
Come all thyself; yea, come, Lord Jesus in." 
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A Birthday Calendar 


Birthdays of the Missionaries and Officers of the 
Missionary and other Cooperating and A fjliating 
Organizations cf the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Abbreviations—Figures in parentheses indicate 
date of appointment. Word following indicates 
field or form of service. Letters in parentheses indi- 
cate Board or Society. (F), American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. (H), American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. (WF), Women's American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. (WH), Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. (P), 
American Baptist Publication Society. (SC), State 
Convention. (E), Board of Education. (M), Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board. (UA), under 
appointment. 


OCTOBER, 1921 


1. Miss Ida Knudson (12), Scandinavians (WH). 

Miss Mabel W. Mahony ('18), Dept. of 
Religious Education (P). 

Mrs. Edwin Bullard ('70), So. India (F). 

Mrs. A. E. Seagrave ('89), Burma (F). 

Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Stait ('97), So. India (F). 

Miss Nona G. Finney ('17), Burma (WF). 

Miss Mildred A. Mosier ('15), Burma (WF). 

Miss Annie M. Lemon, Burma (WF). 

L. P. Valentine (H). 

Mrs. B. H. Ward, Chapel Car Missionary, 
Nebraska (SC). 


= Jon. Angel Garcia ('19), Colporter, El Salvador 


Rev. Pablo J. Villanueva (P). 
3. Mr. H. F. Stuart (19), Ng map (F). 
Rev. W. D. Sutton (’20), Burma (F). 
— C. Thomas, M.D. ('04), Philippines 
Mrs. N. E. Woodbury ('19), Burma (F). 
Miss Stella T. Ragon (98), Burma (WF). 
Miss Elizabeth S. Sargent ('19), Assistant 
Foreign Sec'y (WF). 
Miss Ethel A. Boggs (’16), So. India (WF). 
Miss Harriet D. Church, Negroes, Storer 
College (WH). 
4. Rev. H.S. Mabie, Missionary Pastor, Weirton, 
W. Va. (SC). 
L. P. Rockwell (SC). 
R. T. Pollard, President Selma University (H). 

5. Rev. I. Brooks Clark ('06), E. China (F). 
Mrs. C. R. Manley ('17), So. India (F). 

Mrs. Harland F. Stuart (19), Philippines (F). 
Colonel Edward H. Haskell, President (M). 

6. J. M. Gurley (’10), Religious Education (P). 
Miss Anna Kvamme ('14), Miners (WH). 
Miss Laura Thompson ('19), Porto Rico (WH). 
Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. ('02), Candidate 

Secretary (F). 
Rev. F. H. Levering (’92), So. India (F). 
Mrs. E. T. Thompson (18), Japan (F). 
Mrs. Thorlief Wathne ('13), So. India (F). 
Rev. C. L. Jensen, Danes (H) 
A. N. Goranson, Swedes (H). 

7. Rev. A. S. Kelley, W. Va. (SC). 

Rev. J. F. Watson, West Washington (SC). 

Miss Mary Noble ('17), Executive Sec’y, Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade (WF and WH) 

Mrs. J. R. Bailey ('10), Assam (F). 

Mrs. C. H. Ross (’10), Japan (F). 

Mrs. H. S. Caldwell, University of California 


(E). 
E. J. Kuemmet ('13), Bible Worker (P). 
A. Corbo, Italians (H). 
Vito Cordo, Italians (H). 
Mrs. S. V. Hollingworth ('20), Burma (F). 
Anna Clark ('20), East China (WF). 
8. Mrs. G. R. Kampfer (’10), Assam (F). 
Miss Ethel L. Lacey ('20), Burma (F). - 
9. Mrs. Carrie B. McQueen ('13), Negroes (WH). 
Mrs. J. L. Bjelke (19), So. China (F). 
L. E. Martin ('91), So. India (F). 
ee and Mrs. G. E. Whitman ('92), So. China 
(F). 
I. Gertrude Saunders, Italians. 
Rev. W. E. Smith (SC) 
J. C. Hoover (H). 
10. Chas. F. MacKenzie, M.D. ('06), E. China (F). 
Rev. F. W. Steadman ('02), Japan (F). 
Rev. W. R. Taylor (12), W. China (F). 
F. N. Thomas (SC). 
A. Perrotta, Italians (H) 
William W. Dowdy, Benedict College (H). 
11. Mrs. E. S. Burket (’16), So. China (F). 
Miss F. Alice Thayer ('16), Burma (WF). 
Harry V. Meyer (92), Business Mgr. (P). 
Miss Ruth E. Dugan ('18), Sec’y to Secretary 
for Religious Education (P). 
To Lee, Chinese (H). 
12. Rev. S. W. Rivenburg, M.D. ('84), Assam (F). 
Rev. Frank B. Mathews, University of Wash- 
ington (E). 
Arthur Stumpf ('14), Hungarians (H). 
James E. Doty ('19), Bible Worker, Spanish 


(P). 
*Rev. E. R. Evans, Colporter Missionary (P). 
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13. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


. Miss Frances Therolf ('18), 


. Mrs. F. J. Bradshaw, M.D. ('03 


Rev. Louis H. Randle (’20), China (F). 

Rev. L. L. Mann, So. Dakota (SC). 

O. P. Miles, Nebraska). 

C. H. Barlow, M.D. ('08), E. China (F). 
Miss Dora Zimmerman ('07), E. China (WF). 
Miss Kate W. Failing (’18), So. India (WF). 
Rev. R. D. Brittain (SC). 

N. F. Roberts, Shaw University (H). 


. Mrs. S. W. Rivenburg (07), Assam (F). 


—_ Helen W. Munroe ('16), Japan (WF). 
E. E. Eklof, Swedes (H). 

R. Mingioli, Italians (H). 

Miss Alice Boughtwood, Bishop College ‘(H). 


. Miss Margaret Suman (00), eye (WF). 


Miss Margaret Renshaw, Cuba (W. 

J. J. Plainfield, Italians (H). 

John Goins, Negroes (H). 

E. W. Olson, Colporter Missionary (P). 

Mrs. W. P. Thomas, Jackson College (H). 
Joseph E. Jones, Virginia Union University 


) 
Miss Carrie E. Putnam (’86), Burma (WF). 
Mrs. _ Blanding ('18), Mather School 


(WH) 
Rev. B. P. Cross (’74), Burma (F). 
Rev. L. C. Hylbert ('10), E. China (F). 
— oe M. West, Sec’y Dept. of Life Work 
(BH) 
O. D. Briggs, Missionary eos: Chicago (H). 
China (WF). 
Lena Benjamin, M. v7 (02), = India (WF). 
Miss — E. Long Sg Assam (WF). 
Mrs. E. H. Cressy t 10), E. China (F). 
j. Hi. Howe, Missionary Pastor, San Francisco 


(H). 
Theodore Fieldbrave, 
Calexico, Calif. (H 
Rev. C. H. Starrett, Ohio (SC). 
Miss Ora V. Reese ('21), Porto OO (WH). 
, W. China 


Missionary Pastor, 


(F). 
Rev. W. R. Hutton (’19), Assam (F). 
Rev. Pau! Ayon, Mexicans (SC). 

H. T. LeGrand (H). | 

Stephen Orosz, Hungarians (H). 

Mrs. W. C. Driver, Chapel Car, Oregon (SC). 


. Rev. C. H. Heptonstall (93), Burma (F). 


Rev. W. E. Houghton, Colporter Missionary 


6 

Rev. A. L. Bain (’93), Congo (F). 

Mrs. C. V. Dyer (19), Burma (F). 

Miss Edith E. Crisenberry (’ < Assam (WF) 

Miss Irene A. Chambers ('11), W. China (WF). 

Miss Mildred Garstang ('17), Cosmopolitan 


(WH). 

R. P. Douglass, Missionary Pastor, Oakland, 
Calif. (SC). 

Wilfred Noble, Missionary Pastor, Chicago 


(H). 
Dryden L. Phelps ('20), under appointment 


Mrs. Henry Topping (95), Japan (F). 

C. H. Burrill ('16), Religious Education (P). 
Miss Dorcas Whitaker ('98), So. India (WF). 
Rev. C. H. Burrill (SC). 

Miss Nellie Bishop (’99), Negroes (WH). 
Mrs. George Caleb Moor, Vice-Pres. (WH). 
Mrs. R. B. Kennard ('19), E. China (F). 

M. Majorcsak, Hungarians (H). 

T. C. Thystrupp, Swedes (H). 

Rev. W. J. Eyles, Bishop College (H). 

Rev. H. E. Wyman, New Hampshire (SC). 
Mrs. Truman Johnson (’86), Burma (F). 
Mwy — Dressel ('97), General Missionary 
Miss Mary Strange (’19), Indians (WH). 
Miss Grace I. Bowes ('14), Negroes (WH). 
Rev. Pedro Rodriquez, El Salvador (H). 
Rev. S. E. Baldwin (’16), Burma (F). 

Mrs. W. Steadman (02). Japan (F). 
Rev. R. Lobaina, Cuba (H 

Rev. R. Q. Martinez, Mexicans (SC). 

H. E. Hodge. 

Mrs. P. J. Gates ('18), Japan (F). 

Miss Carrie E. Waugh (98), Retired (WH). 
Miss Ida Schofield ('84), retired (WH). 
Gomer Evans (SC). 

Rev. A. Santana, Cuba (H). 

Rev. L. O. Williams (SC). 

“= David Q. Barry, Colporter Missionary 


(P). 
Mr. Homer C. Nycum (’20), Burma (F). 
Miss Margaret Howell ('06), Cuba (H). 
Mrs. F. F. Gressitt (07), Japan (F). 
Rev. L. E. Rowland ('17), So. India (F). 
E. E. Stocking, Missionary Colporter, Sacra- 


mento. 

Rafael Siria, Cuba (H). 

Rev. M. A. Wesgaard, Danes (H). 

L. E. Peterson, Danish (H). 

N. Nizdoly, Russians (H). 

Mrs. J. Lee Lewis (’17), Burma (F). 

Miss A. R. Eaton, Bishop College (H). 

B. A. Hylton ('16), W. Washington (SC). 

Miss Frances A. Cole ('15), Congo (WF). 

Miss Sarah A. Blocker ('92), Florida Normal 
and Industrial Institute (WH). 

Rev. F. K. Singiser ('13), Burma (F). 

C. Simboli, Italians (H). 

Mrs. Henry W. Decker (’20), E. China (F). 


MISSIONS 


28. Miss Ethel M. Ross (’18), So. India (WF). 
Rev. J. A. Howard (12), Bengal-Orissa (F). 
Miss Hazel G. IIsley (’18), Italians (WH). 
7 Martin S. Bryant, University of Illinois 


). 
C. R. Shepard, Supt. Chinese Missions, San 
eperue (H). 
B. Silva, Portugese (H). 
R. FE Lee, Benedict College (H). 
29. W. Foor Lipphard ('13), Associate Sec’y and Rec. 
c'y 
Miss Hildegarde Fornof ('17), Kindergartner, 
Negroes (WH). 
Miss Edna M. Mertz ('20), 
WH). 


Mise Carrie A. Hunt (10), Mather School 


Cosmopolitan 


Rev. C C. J. Hill, Colporter Missionary (P). 
G. F. Holt (’20), W. Washington (SC). 
30. C. E. Bousfield ('99), So. China (F). 
Mrs. Joseph Clark (’80), Congo (F). 
Mrs. J. T. Proctor (’98), E. China (F). 
Miss Amy A. Acock ('05), Japan (WF). 
Rev. George E. Enterline (SC). 
31. Miss Clara B. Tingley ('04), Burma (WF). 
H. Eilertsen, Danes (H). 
Ee 8 VanLeu, Negroes (H). 
Mrs. Victor H. Sword ('20), Assam (F). 


First Year in Bengal-Orissa 


Our first year in Kharagpur (where Rev. 
Charles P. Collett is pastor of the Union 
Church) has been full to the brim of new 
experiences, some of them the most trying 
of any we have ever known and some of 
them most happy. We are fond of our 
people and enjoy working and mingling 
with them. Some of Missions’ family 
know what English work in India signifies, 
but to those who do not a little explanation 
may not come amiss. “If it is English 
work it surely cannot be missionary,’’ was 
one of the remarks made to me before I left 
home. In one sense of the word it is not. 
The people among whom we work are not 
heathen, they believe in the one true God; 
in intelligence, ability and education they 
compare favorably with the average small 
congregation at home; many have high 
ideals and strong characters; they speak 
purer English than we and seldom forget 
their courtesy. 

On the other hand, this community of 
English-speaking people is located here in 
this city, which is a part of and a central 
point in the Bengal-Orissa Field, and no 
other nonconformist body can come in 
without encroaching upon the territory 
which is entrusted to the care of American 
Baptists. The Roman Catholics and 
Church of England have churches here, but 
many of these people are nonconformists 
and not at all in sympathy with the above 
churches. The English Padre is here 
primarily as chaplain to the pure Anglo- 
Saxon part of the community, and while he 
will christen the babies, perform marriage 
ceremonies, bury the dead, and is glad to 
have the Eurasians attend his services, he 
mingles very little with them. 

Kharagpur with its 40,000 population is 
wholly and absolutely a railroad town. All 
who live here are employees of the railway 
or those who serve the employees. It is an 
important junction and the large work- 
shops are located here. A number of the 
officers of the company live here and forma 
little exclusive circle all their own. The 
social distinctions are almost as rigid as the 
caste systems among the Hindus, but more 
inexcusable because of the greater knowl- 
edge which is the heritage of the white 


man. Our work is much the same as 
pastoral work at home, but with more 
diverging lines than some; we must be 
YAW... Als YO ESR. We TU, 
Employment Agency, Mission Rest House, 
and Church combined. 

Our Sunday school is well attended and 
there is a marked increase in the atten- 
dance at prayer meeting and the preaching 
services. The actual membership of the 
church is very small, but in one way or an- 
other we minister to a large percentage of 
the Eurasian people. Our little folks are as 
bright and eager as those at home, and we 
have a choir that we would not be ashamed 
to put beside almost any small church choir 
at home. Friends in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, recently sent us the 
purchase price of a new organ of the best 
grade, which adds much to the effective- 
ness of our services. 

English work is considered the hardest 
kind of missionary work, and few there be 
that want it; but there is a real need and 
many opportunities for service which we 
are doing our best to meet. We feel very 
much the need of the prayers of God’s 
children that we may be given the wisdom 
and strength necessary to carry on this 
work.—Amy F. Collett. 


Melons and Ministry 


Our Colporter-missionary Judkins ap- 
proached the lonely ranch house among the 
Nebraska sand-hills with some misgivings, 
for he understood that a minister was not 
welcome there. But it was not his habit 
to pass a house by. He left his Ford at 
the gate and walked up the path toward 
the doorstep where a man and a woman 
were standing, watching him. It had been 
a dry season. The ranchman’s few garden 
vegetables many days since had withered 
under the sun. The place was destitute 
of flowers and shade trees. 

The missionary introduced himself and 
was coolly received. After a few poor con- 
versational starts, the ignition being far 
from perfect, Mr. Judkins asked the ranch- 
woman if she would likea good watermelon. 
He had some in his car which had been 
given to him by a valley ranchman. The 
expression in the woman’s eyes changed. 
The best melon in the gospel Lizzie was 
selected and the missionary became a wel- 
come visitor. 

An invitation to the gospel service in the 
school house was given as the missionary 
bade the lonely couple ‘Good afternoon.” 

Two sisters in the neighborhood had 
been at enmity. One of them, who had 
gladly received the missionary’s water- 
melon, also received the gospel he preached. 
Her first Christian service was to seek 
her alienated sister and bring her to the 
Saviour. 

God alone can make the connection be- 
tween a watermelon and the advancement 
of His Kingdom, and the missionaries on 
the frontier learn that the gospel of just 
being kind composes a large chapter in 
their book of evangelical experience. 
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JESUS HATH LOVED NE. 
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Glo - ry to Je-sus won-der-ful Sav-ior! 






Glo - ry to Je-sus, the 














Glo- ry to Je-sus won-der-ful Saly-ior! 
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Glo - ry to Je-sus,; and praise ev-er-more. 
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Mrs. Montgomery sends a devotional hymn which was used with great effect 
at Northfield, with the suggestion that it be learned and used by our people 
in their devotional services. Adapted toa simple and attractive piece of music, 
the words have in them an inspiration that aids meditation and devotion. 





MISSIONS AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


What more agreeable reminder could you make to a 
friend than a monthly visit from such a world visioned 
monthly magazine? We will enclose a beautiful Christ- 
mas card with the name of the giver if you desire. 
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A Colporter’s Guarantee 


Money back if goods do not satisfy! 
A guarantee furnished with the Bible and 
money refunded if it is found that the 
Bread of Life fails to nourish. Could any- 
thing be fairer? Rev. M. Jaeger who 
works among the foreign-speaking people 
along the Atlantic Coast, especially among 
the Poles, has many happy experiences to 
relate as well as the usual number of dis- 
appointments. ‘This month I had the 
privilege of leading a cottage prayer meet- 
ing in a Polish home where the father is 
leaning towards Russellism and the mother 
is a Roman Catholic,” he reports. ‘‘Two 
weeks before I had sold a Bible to the 
daughter with the understanding that I 
would refund her money if she found any- 
thing in the book contrary to the truth. 
Reaching the home at the appointed time 
I found five men, two women and two chil- 
dren waiting. That young woman said: ‘I 
have come to the conclusion that the Bible 
is good and I am ready to hear of the right 
way to gain soul salvation.’ The meeting 
was blessed, the presence of the Master 
was with us, and before we parted the 
woman asked me to come again, and lead 
another meeting like this one. That was 
in Ludlow, Mass.” 


Missionary Education 


The reports are in and reveal some most 
interesting facts. Idaho proves that a 
rural state can make a splendid record in 
mission study. 

Last Year This Year 


POPGIS oe cie56 52 3 19 
TROWIG 5 hie oon 'ee q 19 
SUURVEV isco 5 ses 2 12 
ROCA 55-52, 251 8 50 
cari 15 
Church Schools of Missions......... 5 


As the South Idaho Convention con- 
tains only 39 churches, this report shows 
the largest percentage of increase in study 
classes of any state in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. Idaho Baptists had their 
first Summer Assembly in July, 1920, and 
are to be congratulated on their record. 


More Responsibility for the Indian 
Christian 


“It may interest you to know that the 
Bengal-Orissa Mission is putting more 
responsibility on the Indian Christians 
with the hope of developing self-reliance 
and ultimately ability to stand alone with 
no foreign aid whatsoever. A year and a 
half ago a committee, called the evangel- 
istic board, appointed at the Indian yearly 
meeting, took over the direction of the 
evangelistic work. At present there are 
six Indians and three missionaries on this 
committee. We are encouraging the 
churches to raise money for this work, the 
sum to increase yearly until they will be 
doing financially what the mission is doing 
now.’’—Herbert C. Long, Midnapore. 
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The Common Name 
of Five Tribes of 
people in Burma 


A hill Tribe 
in Eastern 
Burma 


hills in North- 
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Burma 
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Tribe found in 
many of our 
Burman stations 











A Cross 
A Moslem 
title 
Places tostop 
for the night 


One of th 
large Tribes 
in Burma 
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Another of the 18 
different peoples 
of Burma among 
whom we work 
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NEW SERIES No. 12— 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


For a correct set of answers for the year a first prize will be given, consisting of 
one missionary book. For correct answers to four of the puzzles each month for the 


year, a year’s subscription to MIssIONs, sent to any address. 
4 Mf 


Send your answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Answers to July Puzzles 
. Secunderabad. 
. Capiz. 
. Ntondo. 
. Himeji. 
5. Tura. 
. Shanghai. 


Little Lessons in Language 
Out of courtesy to a sister denomination 


Blaming, not blameing. 
Reverent, not reverant. 
Covenant, not covanant. 
Adequate, not adaquate. 

Tonsil, not tonsill. 

Shrill, not shril. 

Pusillanimous, not pusilanimous. 
Medallion, not medalion. 

Recall, not recal. 


All right, not alright. Remember the 
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‘4 cus 
of Cocoa” 


Good at any hour of the day 


Baker’s Cocoa 


is especially good in the 
evening a short time be- 
fore retiring. Its flavor 
is delicious, its aroma 
most attractive, and it 
is conducive to restful 
sleep without being in 
any sense of the word, a 
narcotic. 
solutely pure 
83 and wholesome. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 











Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Has made a specialty of service to Missionaries {n 
foreign lands for over 25 years. Our MISSION- 
ARY BUREAU will gladly furnish information, 
and assist you in assembling, packing and siip- 
ping your overseas equipment. You save money 
by taking advantage of our low carload freight 
rates. 

Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAK aad 


pe a ee ee - e 
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we should be careful in using the words sentence: “Alright is never all right.” 
Episcopal and Episcopalian. Episcopal Receive, not recieve, but believe, not 
ean adjective and therefore must always beleive. Words containing this particular 
modify a noun, while Episcopalian 18 @ Combination of vowels form one of the 
noun. Thus it is the Protestant Episcopal wost difficult st umbling blocks in the 
Church, never the Episcopalian Church. language. The nearest approach to a rule 
But a member of the Episcopal Church is which can be given is this: In most cases 
an Episcopalian, never an Episcopal. this ambiguous combination follows either 
“c” or “I,” and usually when the con- 

sonant is ‘‘c,” the first vowel is ‘“‘e,’’ but ho ee BEST 
Vacillate, not vacilate, nor vasilate. when the consonant is ‘‘l,”’ the first vowel Christian Workers, |PRICES 
Deteriorate, not detioriate. is ‘“‘i.’’ Thus the words usually run ‘‘lie”’ steaka' thoun he Weak ———— 
Omnibus, not omnibuss. and ‘‘cei,’’ but this rule, like all others Portable Organs are re- » 
Balance, not balence. which attempts to classify English spelling, gg ga i iy Pa 
Excruciate, not excrutiate. has exceptions, as for instance, the word 436 w.LakeSt.CHICAGO, ILL, & lal T 4h 
Advantageous, not advantagous. “leisure.” Mention this Adv 


large CATALOGUE of general merchandise, sent 

free, before planning your overseas outfitting. 

Our catalogue will give you the lowest prices ob- 

tainable on high quality merchandise. 

We GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF OUR MER 
CHANDISE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
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BEST ON SALE 





Words Frequently Misspelled 
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A Striking Lesson in 
Stewardship 


HE Y. W. C. A. published a service 

for use in Summer Conferences, 

which contained such a wonderful 
statement of purpose in regard to Steward- 
ship that we are reprinting it for the use of 
our Baptist organizations. It would be a 
most stimulating thing if this were used for 
responsive reading at the beginning of each 
meeting. It is as follows: 


LEADER: 

Remembering the words of the Apostle: 
‘According as each hath received a gift, 
minister it among yourselves as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God,” 
let us unite in an affirmation of our purpose 
to minister every gift as of the strength 
which God supplieth, that in all things God 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ, 
whose is the glory and the dominion for- 
ever and ever. 

In UNISON: 

Gratefully recognizing that to us has 
been granted the blessedness of living at a 
time when “all things are being made 
new,’ and that it is given us to face 
problems, obligations and opportunities 
such as women have not before known, we 
reverently, and in the sight of the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, affirm our 
purpose to seek to be worthy of the gift of 
life at such a time, and to be good stewards 
of all that God has entrusted to us. 

We purpose to be good stewards of our 
strength and energy, careful not to waste 
them in feverish activities or purposeless 
effort, but to use them for the blessing of 
our homes, our communities, our nation 
and our world. We purpose conscientiously 
to care for and refresh our bodies that they 
may be able to respond to the demand of 
our spirits, and to train and enrich our 
minds, that our service may be both wider 
and wiser. We purpose to forget the limi- 
tations which have troubled us, and tothink 
only of the limitless strength of Him who 
has called us to live and labor in such a day. 

We purpose to be good stewards of our 
time. If through ‘“‘the sluggishness of 
indolence or the slackness of indifference,”’ 
if through worry or through waste, we have 
squandered this great gift, we here and now 
repent, and determine henceforth to use it 
with reverence and thoughtfulness that in 
our work and our leisure, our study and 
our play, our striving and our resting, we 
may never cease from serving or from 
making ready for larger service. 

We purpose to be good stewards of our 
Possessions, counting them not ours to 
hold, but ours to share. Recognizing that 
money gives us power to bless or blight, 
and that the possession of any power in- 
volves the responsibility of faithfully using 
it, we purpose to give earnest thought and 
study to the sharing of our little or our 
much. Remembering One who for our 
sake became poor, we purpose to give, not 
grudgingly nor of necessity, but in true 
fellowship with Him who gave us all. 


MIESSEONS 


explanatory. 
No figures in text. 


to be found in any other 


praised by such men as Dr. Chas. E. Je 
Dr. W. H. 





NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


No more wasting of time and energy with concordances and other books. 
Allthe helps necessary for practical Bible study in one convenient volume. Self- 
Contains a unique, easy reference system, 
Has a wonderful Text Cyclopedia 
containing many new and striking helpful features not 
Best Bible students 
agree that this is the very Bible that has been needed 
for years becauseit is so practical. Saves time and labor. 


NO SEARCHING FOR REFERENCES AND HELPS 


Rapidly taking the place of all other — a... and 

0. es 
Griffith Thomas, Marion Lawrance, “Mel” Trotter and scores of 
others. Let us prove our claims by those who use this 
Bible. Send for descriptive booklet and guarantee offer. 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., Dept.2-M Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cadman, 







Thompsons 


=< a EDITION 
> 
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We purpose to be good stewards of our 
opportunities of influence. Realizing the 
power of the spoken word, we purpose to 
guard ourselves from idle gossip which may 
do harm, from thoughtless jests or criti- 
cisms which may weaken efforts to bring 
good, and from silences which may seem to 
give assent to unkind judgments or preju- 
dices. We purpose to talk more often of 
the things that are worth while, and to 
seek in our conversation to increase the 
sum of understanding and goodwill in the 
world. 

These things we purpose in the name of 
Him who bade us pray for the coming of 
His Father’s Kingdom. And to that 
Kingdom we would pledged anew all that 
we are and have; in the words our Master 


taught us. (Closing with the Lord’s 
Prayer.) 
662s eSeSeSeseseSe52 
Help 


‘*Fill a Ship in Fellowship’’ 





Demonstrating Under Difficulties 


Not long ago I was in a Japanese home 
where the ladies said they wished that they 
knew how to make strawberry shortcake. 
I said, “All right, I shall teach you right 
now.” We got out the ingredients and 
then I asked for a flour-sifter. The woman 
answered, ‘‘Wa kare ni”’ (I do not under- 
stand.) At last she produced a tea strainer, 
but I said we couldn’t sift the flour through 
that. When it came to a rolling pin we 
made a soda water bottle do. Then we 
wanted a pan, but the only thing available 
was a frying pan cover. However, the 
shortcake was delicious. Of course most 
of the houses are fully equipped with 
American cooking utensils, but that little 
lady had been too busy caring for little 
ones to learn the American way. 

EstHER Mary McCa..oucu, 
Seattle. 





OUR CORPORATE NAME 
—is— 
‘“‘WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY” 


Executive Secretary 
KATHERINE S. WESTFALL 








276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








CHURCH WINDOWS 


: } AND 
| MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 


BRONZE AND MARBLE 


= SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Companp 


Dept. £3) 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














OUR CORPORATE NAME 


“The American Baptist Home Mission Society * 
Executive Secretary 
CHARLES L WHITE 
Treasurer 
SAMUEL BRYANT 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 








SELECTED GOSPEL HYMNS 


A new book justissued. 271 Hymns and Scripture 
Readings, selected from the famous 


Moody & Sankey Gospel Hymns 1 to 6 


A handy volume in durable cloth binding. 
$50 per 100 Carriage extra 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY 
156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








Missions for November 


will have some special features 
Order Now 














The little matter of 15c will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful 


illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for people every- 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 
world’s news in an _ interesting, 


H . understandable way. Now in its 29th 
Will bring year. This splendid National week- 
ly supplies a long-felt want; it costs 

but $1 a year. If you want to know 

ou what is going on in the world, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in 

From the your home which is reliable and 
wholesome; if you would appreciate a 

9 «paper which puts everything 

clearly, strongly, briefly, en- 

| ns tertainingly—here it is. 

Splendid serial and_ short 

stories and miscellany. The 
Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine cf 
information. Send 15c to show 
that you might like such a 
ed dd paper, and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15e does 
not repay us, but we are glad toinvest in new friencs, 
The Pathfinder, Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 




















For assistance in the select’o 1 of a suitable school for your boy or girl, address the Educational Directory, MIssIONs, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
State your problem clearly, giving us detailed information as to rates and location desired, etc. 












OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 


Co-education, College, Hs Conservatory 
of Music. Expenses reasonable. Influences whole- 
some. New Gymnasium and Science Building. 


S. E. PRICE, President 











Apply soon for matriculation in September at 


DENISON 


Only candidates for degrees accepted in the 
two colleges. 


F. G. BOUGHTON, Secretary 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 








1834—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1921 


Standard Baptist College. Democratic spirit. 
Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to Indian- 
apolis, a city of over 300,000. 

Address PRESIDENT or DEAN, 

FRANKLIN, INDIANA. 














THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor's assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 














BETHEL INSTITUTE 


Formerly known as 
Bethel Academy and Theological Seminary 
G. Arvip Hacstrom, D.D., Pres. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Institution of the Swedish Baptists 
FACULTY OF 19. ENROLLMENT 242 


SEMINARY—Offers three years’ course leading 
up to degrees B.D., Th.B. or Th.G.; alsoa special 
two 7 course. Prepares students for bilingual 
wo 

ACADEMY—cCourses: College and Seminary 
Preparatory, Commercial, Music. Two years’ 
Bible courses offered in Academy. Accredited. 
Strong religious and missionary spirit. 








THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL IS THE SOURCE OF LEADERSHIP 


FOR THE MINISTRY, THE MISSION FIELD AND THE CHURCH 





The Baptist Missionary Training School 


Prepares Young Women for larger Christian Service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates | 
Three year course for high-school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquirles 




















degree of B 





Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years, 
college "5 ON of Th.B. Graduate School of Theology, 3-year course, graduate 
.D. Two-year Collegiate Training course, Interdenominational. Of 
full college and graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, permeated bya 
remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New and 
beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious work and 
self-support. For catalog and correspondence, address 


GORDON COLLEGE OF THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 
NATHAN R. WOOD, President, Boston, Mass. 
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Read Mr. Lipphard’s Article 


| Pages 523-525 
and then Do Your Part to 


576 
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